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WHAT HAS THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
ACCOMPLISHED ? 


Dr. Cuarves I. THwinG has taken for the 
text of an article in the current number of the 
Forum, Emerson’s address on ‘*The American 
Scholar,’? which was delivered sixty years ago 
before the Harvard chapters of the Phi, Beta, 
Kappa Society. The W riter is one of 
Harvard men who profited by their opportuni - 
ties; he has published several books on Ame :* 
ican colleges and college-life, and he is now 
the President of Western Reserve University, 
and Adelbert College in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
speaks, therefore, with a certain authority, 
especially in the admission, which to him must 
be unwelcome, that American scholars have 
not fulfilled during the last two generations all 
the hopes expressed at Cambridge by one of 
their distinguished representatives. It is worth 
while to mark what they have done, and also 
what, it is conceded, they have failed to do. 

Emerson’s address was called, at the time, 
our declaration of intellectual independence, 
mnainly because he averred that ‘‘We have lis- 
tened too long to the courtly muses of Europe.”’ 
Here he seemed to have in view exclusively 
imaginative literature, which is only one de- 
partment of the field belonging to scholarship 
as he defined it. The influences, he said, which 
form the scholar, are nature, books, and action. 
He might have said that nature, books and 
active life are the three objects of a scholar’s 
study, the three provinces wherein his trained 
ability may exert itself. So far as the subjec 
tion of nature’s phenomena to observation, ex- 
and induction is coneerned, it is 
that we cannot listen too long or too 
heedfully to European pioneers and fellow- 
workers. The same thing is true of scholar- 
ship in the narrow sense of thorough acquaint- 
ance with the languages in which the yreat 
literary monuments of the Greek and Roman 
past have down to us. It is only in 
poetry, prose fiction, and political philosophy 
that we have ever been in danger of being 
warped, by excessive attention to foreign mod- 
els, from a searching and fruitful investigation 
of our own environment. On the other hand, 
it is patent to everybody that, when we pass 
from the study of nature or of books to political 
action, it behooves us to keep in view almost 
exclusively the history and actual condition of 
the American community, seeking no explicit 
instruction, but, at most, only inspiration from 
the statesmen of other times and other coun- 
There is far more to be gained by the 
American scholar in politics, for example, from 
Jefferson or Daniel Webster, than from Demos- 
thenes or Burke. It is a significant fact that 
the momentous problems of the civil war and 
of reconstruction were solved for the most part 
by men who could not be described as scholars 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. Edward 
Everett and Robert C. Winthrop voted against 
Lincoln in 1860. Of the American historians 
who, from the viewpoint of style and of breadth 
of acquirement, may be ranked in the first class, 
only one, to wit, George Bancroft, sought his 
theme in the United States; Prescott and Motley 
went further afield. It is as true, too, as it was 
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when Emerson invited the American scholar 
to enter upon his inheritance, that the most 
profound and luminous expositions of the 


structure and working of American institutions 
have been made, not by our own countrymen 
but by foreigners; namely, De Tocqueville, 
Von Holst, and Bryce. 

Looking back across sixty years, how much 
can we fairly say that the American scholar 
has effected? In the domain of scholarship 
proper, that is to say of classical philology, 
Dr. Thwing concedes that Germany has gone 
as far beyond us as we have gone beyond our 
forefathers. If we run over the list of those 
Americans who have drawn from research in 
the field of classical languages, results respected 
on both sides of the Atlantic, we can name 
Goodwin, Gildersleeve, and perhaps four or 
five others, but every one of them would ac- 
knowledge that not a few Germans have gone 
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beyond any one of their own number. What 
translations have we to set against Jowett’s 
‘*Plato,’’ Munro’s ‘‘Lucretius,’? Conington’s 
‘“*Virgil,’? and several other English versions 
of classical authors? We have Bryant’s 
‘‘Homer’’; that is all. Of philology in the 
large sense which deals with the evolution and 
comparison of all the principal Indo-Germanic 
tongues, we can point to Whitney, and to no 
one else. If we turn to philosophers, theo- 
logians, and ethical teachers, we find that Ger- 
many has produced a score during the last two 
generations, and conspicuously Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann; England has had Sir William 
Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, Sidgwick, Mar- 
tineau, and perhaps under this head we should 
place Thomas Carlyle. We have nobody ex- 
cept Emerson himself. In psychology the En- 
glish have brought forth Maudsley and Galton. 
Our own list begins and ends with Henry 
James, the elder. Have we an anthropologist, 
an ethnologist, a geologist? Not one of the first 
rank. The great chemists of the last half cen- 
tury, rendered illustrious by such names as 
those of Liebig, Dumas, Pasteur, and a dozen 
other European names, do not include a single 
American. In biology, which during the last 
half century has attracted more attention than 
any other branch of science, with the possible 
exception of electricity, the great names are 
those of Baer, Schultze, Agassiz, Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, and Weismann; just one of 
these is an American by adoption, who came 
to us from Switzerland in middle life. It is in 
physics only that we have a right to boast of 
our achievements. There is Morse, the inventor 
of the electric telegraph; Joseph Henry, the 
author of valuable discoveries in electro-mag- 
netism; Professor Langley, a high authority 
on radiant heat; Professor Rowland, the dis- 
coverer of a new method of magnetic measure- 
ment; and no doubt we should add Edison, 
considered as an ingenious applier of new ideas 
to practicable uses. Yet Dr. Thwing does but 
tell the truth, when he admits that none of 
these men can be placed on the same plane with 
Faraday, with Lord Kelvin, with Helmholtz, 
or, we may add, with Tesla, who, to our honor 
and profit, has chosen to cast his lot among us, 
but who, of course, we can no more claim as 
an American than we can claim Agassiz. 

Let us follow the American scholar into the 
world of action as distinguished from that of 
research, of thought, and of artistic composi- 
tion. Let us follow him first into the so-called 
liberal professions. Do we find in the last 
generation any American divines who can be 
classed with Cardinal Newman in our own 
day, or with Channing or Jonathan Edwards 
in earlier generations? Have we any jurists 
comparable with Marshall, Story, or Kent? 
Have we any advocates like Webster, whose 
mind was steeped in the master-works of En- 
glish prose and who knew the ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ 
by heart; or like Rufus Choate, who after a 
day’s exhausting labor in the court room would 
give the night to the almost insuperable task of 
translating Tacitus into an equal number of 
English words, that thereby he might acquire 
a sinewy, compact, and pregnant style? Have 
we any doctors who have made great discov- 
eries in medicine? We had a surgeon, Jeffries 
Weyman, who attained eminence in compara- 
tive anatomy; and we have had a claimant to 
the discovery of the anesthetic qualities of 
ether. Whom else is it possible to name? In 
civil and naval engineering, and architecture, 
has the best work been done by graduates of 
scientific schools, or by self-taught graduates 
of the workshop? How many Americans who 
have received a university training have subse- 
quently reached the highest level of distinction 
among manufacturers, merchants, financiers? 
Most of our amassers of capital, most of our 
captains of industry, most of our multi-million- 
aires, if we exclude the inheritors of fortunes, 
have risen from the ranks of those who have 
had to content themselves with a common-schvol 
education. In all these large and fecund fields 
of activity, where is the mark, the broad and 
deep mark, which in Emerson’s prevision the 
American scholar was to make? 

We come lastly to the role of the American 
scholar in politics. Is he a power? Or is he 
a negligable quantity? Is he at times a laugh- 


ing-stock? Since Emerson put forth his decla- 
ration of intellectual independence, how many 
Americans, entitled to be described as scholars, 
have played a weighty and conspicuous part on 
our political stage? 


Edward Everett became 
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a United States Senator, and United States 
Minister to London. George Bancroft became 
Secretary of the Navy, and United States 
Minister to Germany. Robert C. Winthrop 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Charles Sumner was a Senator. George Wil- 
liam Curtis refused more than one flattering 
political appointment. Mr. Andrew D. White 
has been twice sent to represent us abroad in 
a high, diplomatic capacity. At the present 
hour, the possession of a capacious and _ ripe 
scholarship must be conceded to Senator Hoar, 


‘to Senator Lodge, and to Mr. Theodore Roose- 


velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. This 
is a meager list indeed, yet truthfully it cannot 
be much extended. If the present state of 
things be contrasted with that which prevailed 
in the first quarter-century of our national ex- 
istence, or even before the civil war, it must 
be confessed that the American scholar has lost 
his grip upon American politics. This, too, 
although American colleges are now multi- 
tudinous, whereas at the previous epochs re- 
ferred to there were comparatively few of them. 
On the whole, it cannot be denied that the vis- 
ible, audible, and tangible influence of Ameri- 
can scholars in the halls of legislation, and in 
important administrative posts, has signally 
declined since Emerson’s challenge and proph- 
ecy were uttered. 

The truth is that the brain of the American 
people is still, and is likely long to be, mainly 
concentrated on the exploitation of the country’s 
natural resources and the acquisition of material 
wealth. For such functions the scholar, in any 
high sense of the word, is to a considerable 
extent disqualified, for he starts in the race 
belated, and he is handicapped by tastes and 
prepossessions alien to the business in hand. 


+ e+ —__— 
THE CHANGE IN ENGLAND’S COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY. 


It is a notable, and, perhaps, epoch-making 
change which has been made in England’s 
commercial policy by her denunciation of the 
treaties which for years have governed her re- 
lations with Belgium and Germany. When we 
bear in mind that the request of the colonies 
that England should do away with these ar- 
rangements was rejected two years ago; that 
the present assent to their proposal means the 
admittance of English goods into colonial ports 
upon terms more favorable than those imposed 
upon like commodities from foreign countries; 
and that the concession of such an advantage 
to the mother country is certain ultimately to 
provoke a demand for a quid pro quo on the 
part of the colonies, we can understand why 
Continental newspapers regard the new move 
made by the Salisbury government as the first 
step, but a long step, toward the abandonment 
of the free-trade programme, to which Great 
Britain has been faithful since the days of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

It will be remembered that in the summer of 
1894 a conference took place in Ottawa, in which 
were represented, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Jersey, all the Australasian colonies 
(except West Australia), the Cape Colony, and 
the Dominion of Canada. By this conference 
resolutions were adopted in favor of preferen- 
tial duties between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, to which end the denunciation of the 
treaties with Belgium and Germany was rec- 
ognized as a needful, preliminary step. The 
Earl of Jersey, in submitting the proposals to 
the imperial government, acknowledged that 
they would involve a fundamental change in 
the financial policy of Great Britain. He 
pointed out that a remission of duties in cer- 
tain cases could be, of course, easily effected 
in colonies which maintain a heavy customs 
tariff, as, for instance, when a 25 per cent ad 
valorem is the ordinary duty, and it should be 
suggested that this duty should be reduced to 
20 per cent on goods coming from the mother 
country. In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
the institution of a differential tariff would in- 
volve the special creation of a customs tariff 
against all foreign powers in respect of the ar- 
ticles, whatever they might be, which would 
have to be favored on importation from the 
colonies. The proposal meant, in shcrt, said 
Lord Jersey, so far as the colonies were con- 
cerned, the remission of existing taxation, but 
in Great Britain it meant the creation of new 
taxation; not a mere variation in the existing 
fiscal machinery, but the introduction of a new 
system. 

The large and trenchant significance of the 
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proposal of the conference was affirmed with 
equal clearness, and with additional emphasis, 
by the Marquis of Ripon, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, in a dispatch dated June 28, 1895. 
In this dispatch Lord Ripon directed attention 
to the fact, not overlooked in the conference it 
celf. that the treaties between Great Britain on 
the one hand, and Belgium and Germany on 
the other, while they did not forbid differential 
treatment by the United Kingdom in favor of 
British colonies, did undoubtedly prohibit dif- 
ferential rates on the part of the British colo- 
nies in favor of the United Kingdom. He 
pointed out, for example, that Article XV. of 
the treaty with Belgium provides that: ‘Ar- 
ticles, the produce or manufacture of Belgium, 
shall not be subject in the British colonies to 
other or higher duties than those which are or 
may be imposed upon similar articles of British 
origin.’ Of a like purport is Article VIT. of 
the treaty with the Zollverein, to which the 
German Empire succeeded: ‘‘In the colonies 
and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, the 
produce of the States of the Zollverein shall not 
be subject to any other or higher import duties 
than the produce of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’’ lt is to be ob- 
served that any advantages, which might be 
granted by Great Britain to either Belgium or 
Germany, in virtue of these particular stipula- 
tions, must also be extended to various other 
countries under the ordinary most-favored-na- 
tion clauses in existing treaties. Should, how- 
ever, the articles quoted from the Belgium and 
German treaties, respectively, cease to be in 
force, and they will so cease one year after 
their denunciation, it so happens that there 
are no stipulations of a similar character now 
existing in any other treaty binding on Great 
Britain, which could give rise to the same diffi- 
culties. It is plain, then, that the treaties men- 
tioned had to be denounced before Great Britain 
could avail herself of any preferential arrange- 
ments that might be offered by her colonies. 
That from at least some of the colonies such 
a preference was obtainable was certain, for in 
Is?0 an act had been passed in New Zealand 
enabling the governor of the colony in council 
to suspend or modify any of the duties imposed 
by the customs legislation of the colony in ac- 
cordance with any intercolonial agreement, or 
any agreement between the mother country 
and New Zealand. That the Dominion of Can- 
ada would go as far as New Zealand, whenever 
the Conservatives were in power at Ottawa, 
was undisputed. Nevertheless Lord Ripon did 
not regard the admission of British goods into 
the colonies upon preferential terms as a prize 
worth coveting, and, consequently, he declined 
to denounce the Belgium and German treaties. 
Such a denunciation he described as a move of 
the greatest gravity, and he expressed the opin- 
ion that the advantages derivable by the United 
Kingdom from preferential treatment in the 
British colonies would be insufficient to out- 
weigh the disadvantages that would result from 
the extinction of the entire Belgium and Zoll- 
verein treaties. We say ‘‘entire,’’ because the 
obnoxious clause could not be separately abro- 
gated, but the treaties would have to be abol- 
ished as a whole. Some figures set forth by 
Lord Ripon indicated how the interests of the 
United Kingdom would be affected. The an- 
nual value of the exports from the United 
Kingdom to Germany and Belgium, is, it 
seems, about $205,000,000; the value of its 
exports, on the other hand, to all the self- 
governing colonies is only $175,000,000. The 
denunciation of the treaties, therefore, with 
Belgium and Germany would expose the trade 
of the United Kingdom to considerable impair- 
ment, and thenceforth the commerce of the 
British Empire with those countries would 
have to be carried on under fiscal conditions 
subject to constant fluctuations, or, at all 
events, without the permanence and security 
which are of capital importance to profitable 
interchange. It would be, Lord Ripon pointed 
out, extremely difficult to negotiate new treaties 
of a satisfactory character with Belgium and 
Germany at an early date, and the loss which 
might in the meanwhile befall a trade of some 
3205,000,000 would, perhaps, prove to be irrep- 
arable. On the other hand, he said, no scheme 
had been proposed which foreshadowed any pre- 
cise advantages to be secured to the export trade 
from the United Kingdom to the British colo- 
nies in the event of the termination of the 
treaties referred to. Under the circumstances 
Lord Ripon considered that the formulation of 
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preferential arrangements between the mother 

country and her colonies was not a matter of 
practical politics; and he pronounced it impru- 
dent to contemplate the denunciation of the ex- 
isting treaties with Germany and Belgium. 

Such was the frigid reply returned to the ap- 
peal of the Ottawa conference, and such con- 
tinued to be the attitude of the British govern- 
ment up to the recent meeting of Colonial Pre- 
miers in London on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the present Prime 
Minister of the Dominion of Canada, had gone 
thither bearing gifts, for which, ostensibly, he 
expected no return. He announced that the 
Ottawa Parliament had passed an act provid- 
ing that goods imported from the mother coun- 
try into Canada should pay duties materially 
lower than those imposed upon similar com- 
modities from foreign countries. The act was 
in no sense conditional upon the tender of an 
equivalent concession upon England’s part, 
but it could not become operative until Eng- 
land had put an end to the treaties with Ger- 
many and Belgium, which debarred her from 
accepting preferential treatment in her own 
colonies. With seeming disinterestedness, Sir 
Wilfrid urged the colonial secretary to profit 
by the filial preference exhibited by the largest 
of England’s self-governing colonies, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, on his part, seems not to have 
shared the apprehensions avowed by Lord Ri- 
pon, his predecessor in office, that the loss in- 
curred in England’s commerce with Germany 
and Belgium would outweigh the promised in- 
crease of her trade with her colonies. Accord- 
ingly, the denunciatory notice, prescribed by the 
treaties themselves, has been duly given, and at 
the end of a twelvemonth English goods, being 
henceforth admissible into her colonies upon 
terms lower than those imposed upon foreign 
commodities, will, soon or late, expel the latter 
from the Canadian market. 

Whatever may be true of individuals, it is 
certain that nations do not make gratuitous 
gifts, and that which is true of international 
relations is equally true, in the long run, of the 
relations between colonies and their mother 
country. Before England has enjoyed the 
benefit of preferential duties in Canada for 
a single year, the Ottawa government will 
demand that a corresponding preference shall 
be given to Canadian products in English ports, 
and the British sense of comity, of justice, and 
of decency will support the proposal. But since 
the regime of free-trade prevails in England, so 
far as food staples are concerned, she can only 
give a preference to Canadian grain and meat 
by imposing a duty on such commodities, if 
shipped from the United States or from any 
other foreign country. That is why the Berlin 
newspapers declare that by denouncing the Ger- 
man and Belgian treaties in order to secure pref- 
erential treatment in her own colonies, England 
has entered upon a path which must lead her, 
logically and inevitably, to the repudiation of 
free-trade, and to the adoption of protection. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ** Helen's Babies,’ etc., ete. 


PRICES have at last been reported on the steel rail 
competition in which American rolling-mills secured 
an order for more than seven thousand tons of rails for 
India, and it appears that the Americans underbid the 
British manufacturers four dollars a ton, selling at 
$23.50, delivered at Calcutta. A subsequent order for 
two thousand tons, from another Indian railroad, was 
secured by an American firm, at $23, the English bid 
being $4.25 higher. From these facts it appears that 
unless our manufacturers are working only for fun or 
for their health, this country can at last manufacture 
iron cheaper than Great Britain, foreign ‘‘pauper’’ labor 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and that our tariff 
duty on steel rails is quite as unnecessary as a watch- 
pocket to a pig. 

Work has begun on our new sixteen-inch cannon, 
which promises to be a terror to the nation’s undesir- 
able visitors, but the patriotic writers who are insisting 
that the new gun is to be of the largest bore ever de- 
vised are many inches out of the way. Nearly four 
hundred years ago, a century before Captain John 
Smith or the Pilgrim Fathers came to America, a can- 
non of twenty-eight inches caliber and carrying a ball 
weighing move than three-quarters of a ton was made 
in far-away India, and many Europeans have seen it 
and wondered at it. Still, its projector, the great 
Aurunzebe, wasn’t “‘up to’ the modern tricks of rifling, 
breech-loading, elongated projectiles and slow-burning 
powder; it is these, more than the nominal caliber, that 
wil] make our new sixteen-inch gun the wonder of the 
world and an unequaled preserver of the peace. 

Canadian sawmills are the present centers of bad 
feeling toward the United States, our new duty of two 
dollars per thousand feet threatening some Canada 
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mills with decrease of business. Portions of the 
Dominion’s lumber districts, however, are extremely 
reticent on the subject. The truth is that on the border 
the lumber interest is, as General Hancock said of the 
tariff, ‘ta local issue.’’ Some parts of Canada are abso- 
lutely dependent upon American forests for their own 
supplies of logs; both Minnesota and Maine send great 
quantities of logs into treeless portions of the Domin- 
ion, and any retaliatory legislation, such as the ex- 
port duty on logs, which some Canadians demand, 
could easily be met on our side of the line. Nations, 
like individual neighbors, cannot have trading done 
with a view to the interests of one side only, so the 
lumber quarrel, like all other trade squabbles, will 
slowly but surely come to an end through a lot of com- 
promises out of which each side will make its expenses 
and a little more. 

What sort of atmosphere and eyesight do the good 
oat md of British Columbia indulge in after dark? At 

Jancouver there has been much nocturnal interest in 
a cigar-shaped, luminous body with a red light at its 
center, and which has been believed to be an airship, 
but the latest reports pronounce it a comet. In the 
East there are many people who would distinguish the 
difference with an opera-glass. 

Demonology and pork have not been supposed to be 
related subjects in modern days, but there is no telling 
what may come of some new operations in the West. 
Down in Oklahoma there is anew religious sect that is 
said to be ‘‘casting out devils’ in the manner indicated 
by the Gospel records, Simultaneously with the story 
of these doings comes a dispatch that in the vicinity of 
the reported exorcisms three hundred hogs have died 
suddenly and strangely. If the incidents are related to 
each other they offer two inevitable suggestions; one is 
that Okiahoma people are better than the average, the 
other being that there are sections of the country in 
which the new sect cannot work without entirely ruin- 
ing the pork-producing industry. 

As if the iron ore deposits of the United States were 
not large enough and easy enough to work to answer 
all possible demands, some American capitalists have 
leased the mining rights of the Orinoco Company (also 
an American concern) in Venezuela. This is not a 
mere venture, but a straight-forward business enter- 
prise of men who are interested in the great iron mines 
of Minnesota and Michigan. There is good reason for 
this movement, for at present the iron furnaces near 
our Atlantic @oast are unable to compete as well as 
they would like with those of the West. The Orinoco 
deposit is on tide-water, so the output may be brought 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston by 
steamers, without breaking bulk, and the actual dis- 
tance is no greater than that of the Messaba range of 
Minnesota. The supply is said to be inexhaustible, and 
as easy to procure as that of the Messaba; the most 
significant fact of the leasing, however, is that the 
parties interested foresee a still greater increase of our 
already enormous iron manufacturing business. 

The quantity and quality of Canada’s new arma- 
ment is being the subject of some alarmist paragraphs 
in our newspaper press for which there seems no good 
reason, Canada’s militia has been about as badly armed 
as our own, the small-arms and field artillery being of 
obsolete or slow-firing models. If militia is to be main- 
tained ut all it should be as well armed as any disturb- 
ers of the peace whom it may be compelled to meet. 
Canada has had to suppress rebellions and has found 
the rebels well supplied with modern breech-loading 
arins that can be obtained easily and in any desired 
quantity by private purchasers. Canada still has her 
full share of restless spirits, and, like any other nation, 
has some possibilities of disorder. She has not, how- 
ever, any provocation to armed conflict with the United 
States, and she is not likely to get it from this side of 
the border. Only England can bring about a war be- 
tween us and our Northern neighbor, and England 
has every reason to avoid war with any civilized 
power, for she has enough trouble in prospect in 
her semi-civilized dependencies. 

Whatever may be the outcome of plans and sugges- 
tions of currency reform by Congress, the coming for- 
mation of a Currency Commission by a lot of business 
men, as provided for by the Indianapolis Convention, is 
a promise of some work in the right direction. The 
Commission cannot do Jess than offer a plan for Con- 
gress to quarrel over; this plan will probably be formu- 
lated by the time Congress meets in December, and, 
whatever its defects, it will have the special merit of 
indicating what will be acceptable to the class which 
has most experience with the currency. Congress’s own 
method, in any matter affecting business, is to spend 
much time over a scheme and then invite business men 
to consider it, which they generally do by picking it to 
pieces and cause it to be reconstructed of some of the 
fragments and much new material. The present out- 
look promises that the work, if it is to be done at all, 
will be begun at the right end. 


Two recent reports on indications of improvement of 
business ought to be within the comprehension of every 
one. These are by the presidents of Adams Express 
Company and of the Wells-Fargo Company, the two 
greatest ‘‘common carriers’ in the Union, although 
they have not transported any of the grain and cotton 
that have given some railroad stocks a great upward 
movement. Each of these express companies has 
several thousand agents and does business in many 
States; its experience from month to month is the 
closest possible indicator of the. condition of business. 
30th presidents say that trade is improving every- 
where, shipments are unusually large, and money is 
moving freely, although one of them warns the people 
against expecting too rapid a change and calls attention 
to the fact that it takes some months for goods and 
money to so move that the entire country may feel the 
results. 


The anxiety of capital. long locked up, to do some- 
thing for itself, and the willingness of men to do some- 
thing with their money, is shown by some recently 
published statements of corporate investments in Penn- 
sylvania. Last year in the months of March, April, 
May, June and July the whole amount so invested, and 
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reported to and by Pennsylvania’s Department of State, 
aggregated about eighty-three million dollars; mn the 
same months of this year the aggregate was almost 
twice as great. The enterprises consist of manufact- 
ures of many kinds, building and loan associations, new 
railways, railway extensions, etc., and all imply new 
calls for labor, raw material, etc., yet some people are 
still unable to see that the business outlook is improv- 
ing. Nothing short of a cloudburst, a tornado or an 
avalanche affects some natures. 

Kansas is credited—or discredited—with the newest 
thing in party issues. The Populists of that State are 
said to have decided to drop free silver coinage, govern- 
ment ownership of raflroads, free loan theories and a 
lot of other political rubbish, and to be intent upon the 
abolition of Federal Courts as a campaign issue. Proba- 
bly some good will come of this effort, for the issue 
must divide the Kansas host that voted for Mr. Bryan, 
and inform the other States as to how many men claim- 
ing to be sane are so ignorant or angry as to oppose the 
courts which form one of the three co-ordinate branches 
of the government as organized under the Constitution. 
As some men will do far more for their party than for 
their country, and seem incapable of distinguishing 
between the two, the anti-court faccion may make quite 
a showing at the polls and in so doing give other States 
some valuable information as to how far to trust Kan- 
sas in matters of common honesty in business. 

Gold is being discovered so abundantly and in so 
many different places that some timorous souls are 
actually wondering whether an era of cheap gold may 
not follow that of cheap silver. Close observation, 
however, either of the present or past of gold-mining, 
shows that almost all phenomenal outputs are spas 
modic and that except during a certain California 
period (which finally swamped the backers of gold 


mines) Capital is so reluctant to invest largely in min- 
ing machinery that but few good fevers have been suc 
ceeded by steady mining. The business world has 
always been glad to welcome the dust and nugyets of 
the placer mimers, but when the ventures had to be 
carried below the surface and through rock as uncer 
tain as human nature, capital has been extremely con 
servative and preferred to dig for coal, copper, iron 
ynething or anything which might not suddenly 
“pinch out,” a jd-bearing rock has a way of doing. 


One would suppose, from the honest portion of the 


weekly reports of gold ‘‘finds,” that all the gold in the 
earth was working to the surface. Yet the richest dig- 
gings of a few years ago are deserted now, and promis 
ing “prospects” go begging in the market. 


At last it has been discovered that the farmers and 
the people are not as prosperous through the wheat 
they would be were we enjoying the blessings 
of free silver coinage. It is explained that were silver 
freely coined the wheat crop would bring at least a 
dollar and a half a bushel, instead of less than a dollar, 


crop a 


as now, If this is true, and unless there is a closer and 
more peculiar bond between wheat and silver than has 
yet been suspected, the price of everything else would 


gO up correspol lingly. the farmer could buy corre 
sponding|y less with the money obtained for his wheat, 
and there would be a renewal of the old cry for cheaper 
money; silver itself would be far too expensive; so 
would everything else but paper. Fortunately the 
wheat-raisers themselves are not complaining of the 
retting for their erops. 





kind of money they are zg 

The story that some Western farmers are going to 
build a branch railroad at their own expense to get 
their great quantities of wheat to market is probably 
incorrect, for it costs more than a thousand acres of 
wheat to grade and equipa single mile of track. Never 
theless, the item of transportation is the matter of most 
serious concern to thousands of farmers when crops are 
in demand. The ordinary farm wagon of the West will 
hold about twenty-live bushels, which is as much as 
two farm-horses can drag over average country roads, 
If the farm is five miles from a railway station—as half 
of the wheat farms, some being twice or three times as 
far—tifty bushels a day is all the average farmer, with 
his single team, can transport, Prices have often gone 


lown while crops were being slowly hauled to market; 





yet the farmers form the class that have frightened 
capital out of « xtending railway lines. 
At the recent Convention of ‘‘American Scientists’’ 






at Detroit two high authorities agreed in the statement 
that a gorge is forming at Niagara that must in time 
choke the river, place Niagara Falls among the ‘has 
beens,’ cause the Great Lakes to tind an outlet south- 


ward to the Mississippi, and in the course of their 
movement sweep Detroit and Chicago from the face of 
the earth. The strictly scientific portion of this state- 
ment is probably correct, but when the learned gentle- 
men figured out the destruction of the two cities they 
ieft out the factor of Western enterprise. When the 
threatened catastrophe is near at hand Detroit will 
simply move backward to higher ground and begin 
business at a new stand. As to Chicago, buildings 
there have been raised so often that the people will 
think nothing of jack-screwing the entire city above 
the level of the waters and become a rival of Venice, 
with canals so deep that tourists may be landed direct 
at the hotels from steamers of the deepest draught, and 
will ship her phenomenal yield of pork products to 
Europe by steamers without breaking bulk. The forces 
of nature are tremendous and apparently sleepless and 
irresistible, but so are Western pluck and enterprise. 
Opposition to the national courts, which last fall 
was supposed by many to be a mere campaign cry, has 
taken practical form in Kansas, and all over a single 
death claim which a life insurance company declared 
fraudulent and refused to pay. The company was re- 
fused permission to do business in the State, whereupon 
the United States Circuit Court enjoined the State 
Superintendent of Insurance and the Attorney-General 
from interfering with the company’s business. Never- 
theless the State’s Attorney-General has begun proceed. 
ings to compel the company to show by what authority 
it is doing business in the State—proceedings forbidden 
by the injunction. As the Federal courts, no matter 


what the politics of the judges, have always been the 
strongest supporters of all the rights of the States, there 
is double reason to deplore the new movement in Kan- 
sas. More respect for law, not less, is a grave neces- 
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sity in the United States, where one of the effects of 
liberty is to dispose men and communities to be a law 
unto themselves. Kansas ought to have, and probably 
has, enough cold brains to keep its hot blood in order. 

Major Handy, the United States Commissioner to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, is about to sail for the 
French capital and demand five hundred thousand 
square feet— about eleven acres—of space for exhibits 
from this country. The demand will probably astonish 
the Frenchmen: but it is not too large; were the date of 
the Exposition nearer, Americans would fill creditably 
several times the space to be asked for; they have had 
much experience in World’s Fairs, they are far more 
eager now for foreign markets than they have been at 
any other time, and they know that several times as 
many desirable foreigners will attend any exhibition in 
Europe as came to our great fairs at Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Europe has thousands of mills that 
manufacture only for foreign markets; if an equal 
number of our own could now see an opportunity to do 
likewise they would avoid the probability, customary 
in good times, of cutting one another's throats in the 
home market. 

Senator Caffery of Louisiana—a sugar State, although 
the Senator did not vote with his colleague for the new 
sugar tariff—said a few days ago that the new duties 
will in time defeat their alleged purpose by increasing 
home production to such an extent that sugar will cease 
to be a source of revenue. While no one will object to 
the creating of a new industry or the fostering of an 
old one to an extent that will make us independent of 
a foreign product, the revenue outlook is serious. Con- 
gress looked up and availed itself of all possible objects 
for tariff taxation, yet produced only a bill that must 
leave a deficit; it also professed to do all possible to in- 
crease internal revenue. It pretended also to cut down 
expenses, but did not claim much success in this direc- 
tion, so something new and radical must be done to 
overcome the deficit. 

In the circumstances, therefore, it seems there must 
be some heroic additions to the internal revenue list, or 
that we must look direct taxation in the face. Itisa 
time-honored theory of both parties that the people 
would in no circumstances endure direct taxation, but 
in the face of necessity all theories are as weak as suap- 
bubbles, Taxes of all kinds are unpopular, but the peo- 
ple are accustomed to them, and the leaders of intelli- 
gence in this country are wise enough to know that so 
long as the money is needed it matters little whether it 
is taken directly from individual pockets or indirectly 
by the mass of unofficial agents which includes all 
merchants and other men who have anything to sell, 
and who unfailingly compel purchasers and consumers 
to pay the taxes. The people are wiser than Congress, 
they are more patriotic, and they do like the straight- 
forward course in all things. 


A cloth that repels bullets has been on trial at Chi- 
cago, and regular army officers have tried our new army 
rifle on it only to find the bullets flattened by impact. 
If the new fabric is not too heavy for service use, as 
some of the foreign bullet-proof coats are, it will be in 
order to keep the process a secret or to devise more 
powerful rifles;~-it will be a renewal of the old war 
between artillery and armor, each of which has com- 
pelled the other to be stronger. All such contests are 
so many promises of universal peace, for new methods 
have already made war so expensive that only a very 
rich nation would dare to provoke a fight. A few more 
improvements, offensive and defensive, and the only 
metal used in international difficulties will be the steel 
of the diplomatists’ pens. 


The Pacific coast has devised a new use for superflu- 
ous horses; many hundreds of horses are being sent to 
\laska, to be put on the trails to the gold regions, with 
the alleged purpose of feeding them to the dogs when 
they become no longer useful. This is the story as 
published, but the owners of the horses who also know 
the ways of miners in new countries will not feed many 
of their animals to the dogs. Men who live out-of-doors 
in winter, at high altitudes, have enormous appetites ; 
gold-hunters are an improvident set, and if horseflesh 
does not bring fifty cents a pound, for human food, be- 
fore the winter is over the owners will be disappointed. 
This is one of the aspects of mining crazes that seldom 
gets into the papers. 


Perhaps some of the alarmists are right in assuming 
that the sudden strengthening of Britain's North Atlan- 
tic fleet indicates British apprehension of trouble with 
the United States, but a more rational view is taken by 
men who know the ways of nations that have colonies 
and navies. It is customary to distribute the vessels of a 
navy along coasts where the nation has special interests. 
England has a lot of islands a few hundred miles from 
our southern coast, and has a great seacoast line north 
of us. Colonies are as jealous of attentions to one an- 
other as are the children of some families. The British 
navy is constantly and rapidly increasing in size; the 
new ships must be allotted among the different fleets, 
and Canadians and West Indians have complained that 
they never have had their fair share of increases. Eng- 
land’s fleets near France, Germany, Spain and Italy are 
far more powerful than her North Atlantic fleet, yet 
none of these countries is apprehensive. Navies are a 
nation’s sea-police, and police are always most strongly 
posted where there is most likelihood of trouble. Ac- 
cording to this rule Britain believes her North American 
possessions and neighbors to be most peaceful. 


Although the metal in a silver dollar is now worth 
only forty-two cents the silver mines continue to be 
worked and their output to be sold at the market price. 
No matter how greatly a man may desire free coinage 
of silver, the fact that production continues in spite of 
the low price of the metal should set him to thinking 
and making comparisons. Were a grocer, butcher or 
tailor to insist that the law should compel people to pay 
him a dollar for something which he could sell at a 
nee for forty-two cents he would be called several 
sinds of scoundrel. The best abused bank in the land 
would be glad to earn a quarter of the difference be- 
tween forty-two cents and a dollar on its investment. 
As to the railroad companies—those sharks and vultures 
and ogres of the Populistic fancy—they never in their 
most voracious and imaginative moods dared hupe for 
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any such rate of profit through any exercise of ability’ 
and sharpness—much less through legal enactment. Jf 
bankers and railroads are Shylocks when they earn 
twelve or fifteen per cent a year what is a properly 
descriptive and sufficiently opprobrious name for silver 
mine-owners who insist that Congress should make an 
illimitable market for their product and also double the 
price at which they now make a profit? 


It is said, in explanation of the free coinage at 16-to-1 
demand, that many silver properties cannot be worked 
with any profit unless the metal brings nearly a dollar 
an ounce. This is true; it is also true that there are 
many that would not pay at two dollars an ounce, 
There are also thousands of gold properties that can 
never pay working expenses, but does any one ask for 
an artificial price on gold to help these properties to 
make money? Could prices be fixed by law, oranges 
and cotton could be raised at a profit in New York— 
under glass—and pineapples in Alaska. If silver ought 
to be forced upon the market at prices fixed by law, 
why not give everything else an equal chance? 


The cotton-mill interests have been the last to be 
lifted by the advance-waves of prosperity. They had to 
fear modest demand and scarcity of raw material, so 
great has been the quantity of our cotton sent abroad, 
Vithin a few days, however. orders have increased 
with comforting rapidity and the latest estimates of 
the present cotton crop indicate a “‘record’’ year or 
something near it, so reports of the opening of closed 
and “‘short-time’’ mills are coming in rapidly from 
Lawrence, Fall River and other centers of cotton-mill- 
ing. The results, which will constitute the prosperity 
proper, are still to come. but to know that they are 
coming is all the owners and operatives ask at present, 


Again Colorado is in great luck. An ice cavern has 
been discovered, and it is so large as to constitute a 
“cold storage’’ plant that cannot be equaled by any of 
the artificial cold-houses of Chicago or New York. If 
Colorado can see the value of it and store her beef prod- 
ucts in it instead of railroading the animals alive to 
Chicago and Kansas City she will have something worth 
more money than all her silver mines, There are differ- 
ing opinions about silver, but all men, from the poorest 
laborer to the bloated bondholder, do want beef and they 
want it good. 


Arkansas seems to be having a pearl boom, and as 
pearls never go out of fashion the people of the State 
can be depended upon to work the boom for all it is 
worth. It must discourage them, however, to find that 
artificial pearls, produced at an actual cost of about two 
cents each, are so handsome and so like the original out- 
yut of shellfish, that the oysters, mussels, etc., would 
sale disgusted and go out of the business could they 
see their own work and the imitations displayed side by 
side in a jeweler’s showcase. 


Even American tin-plate is finding a foreign market. 
and the men who saw good reasons for making fun of 
the tin-plate industry when it started are in a painful 
state of wonderment. They were quite right in their 
earlier criticisms; they failed merely to take account 
of the ways in which American ingenuity can make 
itself superior to foreign competition. The tin yield of 
American mines is still so small that some authorities 
insist that there isn’t any. On the other hand, the 
British tin-plate makers have turned out an article 
which, as it suited them, they expected would please 
all consumers; Americans have devised a better article, 
although they had to get some of the raw material from 
abroad. °Tis American brain that has made a foreign 
market for American tin. 


One of the most: important topics under considera- 
tion by the American Banking Association, which met 
at Detroit last week, is the establishment of a bureau of 
education to inform the public as to what banking is 
and is not. Any man can educate himself on this sub- 
ject—and many thousands have done so—by purchasing 
a single share of bank stock and keeping a close eye on 
it; but the men who have done this are scarce among 
our modern-day talkers about banks. It ought to be 
generally known that banks are not philanthropic or 
benevolent ins‘itutions, but mere dealers in debts pay- 
able and receivable—dealers in other people’s money, 
compared with which their own capital is inconsider- 
able. They can lend no more than they take in; they 
make no profit on their circulation except when and 
where interest rates are high, they must be able to 
honor all drafts to the extent of their depositors’ 
balances, yet they are talked of and written of as if 
they had some special, mysterious power of creating 
money out of nothing, and, as most men are still credu- 
lous enough to believe whatever they are told about 
matters which they do not Understand, banks rank 
about as low as bar-rooms in the esteem of the very 
good who are also very ignorant. <A five-minute cate- 
chism on banking would do more good than a big wheat 
crop, for its results would last longer. 





COME TO TEXAS, 
Tue “Lone Star” is waving—the flag of the free— 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be. 
No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise. 
To wealth and high station can equally rise, 


Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home. 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 

From alluvial! soil to the rich table land. 

Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
In the season from winter to autumn’s bright sky, 

A wide panorama of prairi« 
Of grasses of all kinds perennially green. 


is seen: 


Here millions of cattle. sheep. horses and goats 
Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats. 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 


Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She has thousands of acres—yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel. 

Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

‘Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away: 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 


For a handsomely illustrated book free fully describing this won- 
derful country address FE. P. Turner, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
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(This Serial will be completed in four installments, of 
which this is the first.) 
Copyright, 1897, by Sm Waurer Besanr. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. 


A NOVEL. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “The Master Craftsman,” “The Vity of Refuge,” “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ““Armorel of Lyonesse,” etc. 





PROLOGUE. 
HER MAJESTY’S OWN WORDS. 

AT noon, by the shadow of my sundial in the middle 
of the grass; by the striking of the clock in the tower 
of Hackney Church; by the disappearance of the 
shadows from the side walls of my garden, which lie 
exactly north and south; I was taking the air upon the 
lawn. It was, I remember, Saturday morning, Sept@m- 
ber 16, in the year of grace 1780. The day, though the 
season was already advanced into autumn was fair and 
warm; the orchard was still pleasing to the eye, those 
apples not yet gathered showing like balls of vermilion 
and gold: the summer flowets were nearly over, yet 
there were still some; the sweet peas, which had been 
{lat year more than cuimonly luxuriant, were now 
pled in a heap of brown seed-pods, brown lea ves, and 
giay stalks, yet there were blossoms still among them: 
there were late roses still in bloom; the jasmine on the 
wall was still dotted with a few white sweet-smelling 
bl ssoms—it is a scent which makes the senses reel and 
the heart beat—it recalls old memories. Wherefore I 
who now for twenty years live wholly in the past, love 
that blossom. There were hollyhocks, the flowers 
finished, all but one or two on the very top of their 
drooping heads; sunflowers gone to seed weighing 
down the thick stalk; trailing nasturtium; flaunting 
marigolds, which refuse to believe that winter is nigh; 
mignonette lying all across the path, its stalks breaking 
at a touch, its little delicate flow’rets without scent. yet 
still beautiful. The soft air breathed a pleasing fra- 
grance; there was no breeze. Such consolations of 
linzering flowers and perfumed air doth the autumn 
offer tu those who are growing old and have retired 
from the world. With that strange pride of man, 
which allows him to regard nature as reflecting his own 
moods, as if the round earth, and all that therein is, had 
nothing to do but to watch his thoughts and to act in 
sympathy with them, I chose to take this warm, sweet 
autumn morning as granted especially to myself, and 
so sat on the garden bench, or strolled across the lawn, 
an] along the walks, with a mind contented and grate- 
ful. The humble-bee who rolled heavily about like 
sume great river barge on the flowing tide, reeling from 
flrwer to flower, covered all over with white dust, 
boomed its monotonous song for me: the honey-bee 
buzzed louder—a note of accompaniment and solace— 
for me: the yellow wasp fluttered about among the 
peaches—for me to see his beauty: a thrush sat on a 
pear tree. singing, late as if was in the year—for me. 
What they said, or sang, I know not, but they filled my 
mind with peace and such happiness—that of resigna- 
tion—as can befall a woman such as I am —lonely— 
berveaved—with no change before me—and with such a 
past as mine to look back upon. 

It was my own garden, lying at the back of my own 
house: a large and richly furnished garden behind the 
house of a gentlewoman. ~At the end of the garden is a 
wicket-gate which I sometimes open in order to gaze 
across the broad valley of the Lea. From the elevation 
on which my hcuse stands I can see below me the whole 
expanse of low meadows called the Hackney Flats, in- 
tersected with ditches here and there. This morning a 
light mist rolled over them—not the cold marshy ex- 
halation which all through winter lies upon them by 
day and night, but a gentle vaporous veil through 
which I could discern the river winding in the midst; 
and beyond the river more flats; and beyond the flats 
the low green hiils of Essex, looking upon which, on 
‘uch a day as this, with the sunshine lying on thein, the 
heart goes up to heaven, and the distant hills remind 
one of the everlasting rest to come when all tears shall 
be wiped away and the memory of former sorrows will 
only show as steps by which the soul hath climbed. 

This morning I saw smoke mounting straight to the 
sky from the bank of the river: ‘twas an encampment 
of the thievish people called gypsies; only a week before 
they had robbed my poultry-yard. Thus do thoughts 
and memories of evil always mar the thing most beau- 
tiful upon the earth. I shut the wicket and locked it, 
and turned back to the house. 

My own house: my own garden: all that is contained 
in either is mine. I received them as a gift: and I have 
resolved upon telling you why I accepted this gift and 
from whom it came. ; 

Twenty years and more had I lived in this house 
alone, save for Molly, my faithful woman. A long 
time: a peaceful time: a time without pain or dis- 
ease of the body, without any anxiety of the mind 
except for the natural sadness which can never leave 
a mind so full of memories: yet from time to time I am 
disturbed as I consider the piace and remember that I 
am the owner of all. Mine is the honse: mine the 
books, the furniture, the plate, the wardrobe, the 
jewels, the garden, the orchard, the greenhouses— 
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everything mine. Yet what kind of price have I paid 
for these things? Whenever I arrive at this question, 
my heart beats and my cheek changes color. If I am 
in the ! ouse I make haste to open a desk and to take 
feom it two miniatures The one represents him who 
was once my lover; the other, the fondest, faithfulest 
friend that ever wonian had. These, too, were mine, 
and they represented the price that I had paid. You 
shal! hear, if you will listen. Good name and reputa- 
tion I had given; friends and relations I had aban- 
doned; obscurity I had accepted—nay, embraced. No 
anchoress woman in her cage was more lonely than I, 
whom no one ever visited except one friend of that 
undying past and the rector of Hackney—a good and 
worthy man who still, against his will, believes the 
worst that can be whispered of me and waits for the 
time when I shall make confession. This was a griev- 
ous price-for a woman, then young, of good repute, 
well connected, and of pious conversation, I say that 
this was indeed a heavy price to pay. At the time I 
counted not the cost. Indeed, I willingly paid the 
price. Yes, and I would pay it all over again: the loss 
of name and reputation; the burden of a shameful 
story: for nobody in the world who once knew me or 
has heard tell of me—to be sure, there are not many— 
but whispers evil things abuut me and believes the 
worst. Their whispers do not 1each me here: the things 
that they believe do me no harm. Iam dead to scan- 
dal: Iam dead to the world: I live here, now a woman 
of forty and more: I hear nothing that is said and know 
nothing that is done. All my life lies in a brief season 
of three short months. It is but a little time’to make a 
life, but live it over and over and over again: I am 
never tired of letting my memory dwell upon every day 
of that short time. I desire no other heaven than to live 
that brief time over and over again, from the first 
evening when those two, whose miniatures I keep, came 
to my help, down to the last morning when we parted, 
never to meet again. Oh! Name, fame, rumor, scan- 
dal, reputation—all—all—al]l would I freely give over 
and over again and think them of no account for the 
dear sake of that brief time and of that most godlike 
lover! 

At the thought of that time, house and garden and 
.orchards and lawns, the breath of summer, the blue of 
the sky, the sunshine, all vanish: they sink and fall and 
disappear. I am once more in the parlor of the house in 
St. James’s Place, and my heart is beating and my 
cheek is glowing because I know that he is coming and 
because he Joves me. Yes—he loves me—me, the first. 
To myself 1 dare to own and to avow it: I confess it 
with a front of brass: I glory in the memory of it: Iam 
so proud of it that I can hardly contain myself: on Sun- 
day when I walk to church, Molly -the faithful, fond 
Molly—who alone knows all the truth, behind me, I 
dress myself in my best silk; I wear my gold chain; I 
draw on my best silk gloves, and I walk down the aisle 
to my pew with head erect and proud bearing. The 
world knows not why; but Molly knows: Molly says to 
herself, as she carries Bible and Prayer-book, ‘‘Madam 
does well to bear herself proudly. Madam has heen 
loved by——’’ But this we never say: we only think it. 
Some things there are that must not even be whispered. 

Now, as I was meditating this morning, .:ot for the 
first time, nor for the hundredth, upon these things, 
there came running into the garden Molly herself—and 
at the sight of her the past vanished again and the pres- 
ent returned. 

“Madam,” she said, quickly, ‘‘there is my lord’s car- 
riage coming up the road: his runners are even now 
standing at the door, but the carriage is stuck in last 
year’s ruts. They are lifting it over. Shall I lay out 
your black silk frock? ‘You have time.” 

There was but one noble lord who ever came to see 
me: there was no eccasion to name him. He was the 
one friend who remained to me of the past. 

“Molly.’’ I said, ‘I will put on my gray silk, and, if 
there is time, touch miy hair before my lord arrives. 
And give the runners, while his carriage stands at tle 
door, a drink of ale and a piece of cheese.”’ 

So presently, in my gray silk and my gold chain and 
lace gloves, I descended the stairs and found his lordel:ip 
waiting for me in the best parlor. 

Robert Viscount de Lys was at this time nearly fifty 
years of age. Too great a devotion to the bottle in his 
early manhood had produced ‘in him symptoms which 
threatened to cut short his earthly pilgrimage. Indeed, 
he died about three months after this visit, which was 
the last time that Isaw him. The gout flying about him 
settled in his stomach, where it killed him after inflict- 
ing terrible pains. As befits his rank, he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where, I am told (for I have 
not seen it), that a marble monument represents him as 
borne up to heaven, with the Star of the Bath upon his 
breast, by two angels. Indeed, I hope that his soul has 
received the reward of everlasting happiness, though it 
must be owned that during life, like many other gentle- 
men of Quality, he lived as if the means of grace were 
not intended for persons of rank, and as if they had no 
occasion to regard the next world with either fear or 
hope. Yet a man of kindly heart and generous, and, 
except for this vice of drinking, of a cleanly life. To 
me he was always loyal and true. Wherefore, if the 
prayers of the living cou!d help the dead, Lord de Lys 
should have my prayers. night and day. 

On this day he hobbled, leaning on his gold-headed 


cane more than was customary with him, His feet 

were in soft shoes; his fingers were swollen at the 

joints; his face was red; his eyes were bloodshot: Lis 

voice was husky. He was sitting in the window-seat 
looking across my front garden planted with box cut 
into shapes. 

“Madam,” he said, rising with difficulty, and kissing 
my hand—he ulwuys had the finest manners in the 
world—-‘‘I need not, lam sure. repeat that I am always 
your most obedient servant to command in any- 
‘thing.”’ 

“Your lordship,’’ I replied, ‘‘is, which is much bet- 
ter, always my kindest friend.’’ Compliments mean 
little, yet show friendliness, For instance, when one 
gazes upon a man who is the mere pitiful wreck of what 
he once was; when one remembers what he once was— 
how tall and gallant and comely; and when one tells 
that man that he looks well but for the touch of gout 
in his feet—which, indeed, is a good sign, for gout is 
better out than in—why, one means nothing but the 
assurance of friendly interest. Such compliments 
passed, we sat down, and came at once to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘I have in my possession—they 
have been Jent to me by the person to whom they are 
addr ssed for the express purpose -of showing them to 
you—certain letters which give me a pretext for mak- 
ing this visit.’ 

“Then am I vastly obliged to the letters. They con- 
cern me, I may presume, in some way or other.” 

“They will certainly interest you. You shall judge 
for yourself how they concern yourself.”’ 

“What letters can they be? You awaken my curios- 
ity, my lord.” 

“They are written by a certain Person—whom you 
once knew—to Lord North.”’ 

“Oh! But... What kas Lord North to do with 
me? Why does that Person write to Lord North about 
me?”’ 

“Lord North has nothing to do with you. He does 
not even know of your existence.” 

“Then, how can they concern me? My lord, do not 
without reason remind me that the world is cruel and 
censorious and believes the worst.” 

“I do not seek to do so, madam, I assure you, In- 
deed, you have so often informed me of the true rela- 
tions—I mean, of the true friendship once existing be- 
tween yourself and a certain Person—that I thought 
you would like to see these letters, which, in fact, cor- 
roborate your information.”’ 

“If. you wish me to read them I will do so, though I 
do not desire. 1 had thought that nothing would ever 
occur which would bring me back to the world again— 
or bring the world to me.”’ 

‘Believe me, dear madam, I would not willingly 
disturb your rest, since it is your pleasure to live buried 
in this solitude. But these letters you must, indeed, 
read, if only for your own satisfaction.” 

“But, my lord, once more: how dees Lord North 
know anything about me?”’ 

“I know not. I am sure that he knows nothing 
definite about you.’ I am the only person now living 
who knows anything about the maiter.”’ 

“Are you quite sure that you know the story, my 
lord?” 

“Can any man know more of a woman than she 
chooses to tell?’ 

“Tam still waiting to know what Lord North thinks 
or has heard,”’ 

“There are rumors—quite uncertain and vague-- 
about the early life of the Person aforesaid: I suppose, 
because alone among those of his rank he hath led, and 
still doth lead, an unspotted life. People, as a rule, do 
not like those in very high places to be virtucns: every 
prince must needs commit the common sins in vider to 
win the love of the multitude: his faults, I su; pose, 
bring him down to the common level. Very will. these 
rumors cling to a certain house in St. James's Plice, 
and to a certain lady who once )ived there.”’ 

“The rumor is, of course, the worst that can be in- 
vented?” 

“Tt varies. The lady ran away with him: the lady 
married him secretly—it varies according to the im- 
agination or the’ inventive faculty of the person hand- 
ing it on: it grows: it becomes embellisled: your name 
is known: your religion is known: nothing else is cer- 
tain. People turn into St. James’s Place when they 
wish to calumniate that person, and point to the house 
and tell their story.’ 

“Nothing matters to me now, since I am retired 
from the world.” 

“Lord North, therefore, called upon me. + He said 
to me, ‘Rumor credits you with knowing something of 
certain passages which formerly happened in the life of 
—this Person.’ I replied that it was true that accident 
had placed me in possession of facts which could not be 
published,” 

“In a word, my lord, you allowed Lord North to he- 
lieve that these disgraceful rumors were true." I re- 
plied, but would say no more, thinking of the price 
I had paid for this house. 

“Nothing of the kind, dear madam, I assure you. 
He wished me to confess that these rumors were true, 
but I refused. He then Ingged out these letters and 
asked me to read them. ‘If,’ he said, ‘any other person 
knows the facts of the case; let that person also read the 
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letters. He, or she, will understand that now, if ever, 
the most absolute silence must be observed.’ ”’ 

“But if there is nothing that need be concealed?” 

“So far as I can see, the whole world may read the 
letters. If,’ he added, “any money were wanted for 
the purchase of other letters—"’ 

“Do not insult me, my lord.’’ 

“Pardon me, madam. I do but repeat what he 
said.”’ ; 

“The letters, you tell me, come from—a certain 
Person. Does that Person know of this message of 
yours?”’ 

“I believe not. I should say not. My own existence 
is probably forgotten by that Person. He desires, ap- 
parently, to bury in oblivion a certain passage in his 
life. Would he, then, be thought more—or less—than 
Man?”’ 

“He is more than Man,’’] replied. ‘The ordinary 
man cannot contemplate such virtues as were hers, 
Now, my lord, it is idle to talk about secrecy. I, who 
might have enjoyed notoriety at least, which is a kind 
of fame, have accepted obscurity and silence. Is it 
likely that lam going to attempt notoriety after twenty 
years and more? As for money—you know why I took 
certain gifts, once and for all, though I had no need of 
any gifts, or any help whatever in that way.”’ 

““Madam’’—he bowed again—‘‘your conduct has 
been always full of dignity, and worthy of that passion 
which was once lavished upon you.”’ 

“Then,’’ I said, ‘‘without more words, let me see 
these letters.” 

He took out of his pocket a book in which lay two 
Jetters. ‘‘You will, I believe,’’ he said, “recognize the 




















































handwriting.”’ 

I did. I had one letter—only one—in the same 
handwriting, which was little changed. He opened 
and gave me one of the letters. It had reference to the 
creation of a separate establishment for the writer's 

. eldest son. The following passage half-way down 
caught my eyes: ‘‘I thank Heaven that my morals and 
course of life have but little resembled those prevalent 
in ‘the present age: and certainly of all the objects of 
this life, the one I have most at heart is to form my 
children that they may become useful examples and 
worthy of imitation.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘the sentiment is worthy of the 
writer.’ 

“And his gratitude is, no doubt, based on a sound 
and solid foundation.”’ 

“Assuredly,” I replied. ‘‘Is this all you have to 
show me?”’ 

**There is the other letter,’’ he said, handing it to me 
with curiosity in his eyes. 

It was a letter of a very private character. I felt 
that I had no right to be reading it: the letter was not 
meant for the eyes of any one but Lord North... At the 
end of it was this passage: ‘I am happy at being able 
to say that I never was personally engaged in such a 
transaction, which makes me feel this business the 
stronger.’ 

“Such a transaction,”’ his lordship repeated. ‘ He 
means an amour—a pre-nuptial amour.” 

“Not atall. It means that his son has become in- 
volved in some love affair of a low and disgraceful 

‘ kind: that he has now, in order to avoid the exposure 
which the disgraceful woman threatens, to buy back 
letters. This Person writes that he has no such odious 
business on his conscience: that he has never written 
letters which the whole world might not read: that 
there is no creature living who either could or would 
threaten him. That is the meaning, my lord, of this 
passage.’’ 

“It seems to me, rather, as if his memory was play- 
ing him false. Such a transaction. Has he, then, for- 
gotten everything?” 

“Go on, my lord.”’ But my cheek burned. 

“Nay! All I would say is that at the present junc- 
ture it is highly important that the—the—passage I re- 
ferred to should not be whispered about. The effect 
might be most mischievous. It must not even be 
known that the writer of this letter was ever engaged 
in any love affair at all before his marriage, not even a 
simple and platonic affair of conversation onl), and, 
you will allow me to observe, the censorious might ask 
why a mere friendship was rewarded by a comfortable 
allowance in the country.”’ 

“One moment, my lord,’’ I interrupted him. ‘This 
house and the annuity on which I live were not given 
me by the writer of this letter. Let me assure you 
quite seriously upon this point. If you have thought 
otherwise, pray think so no longer.”’ 

“Indeed,”’ he said thoughtfully. ‘Then I know not 
who— But, dear madam, why should I give you 
pain? I have shown you the letters. I have told you 
what Lord North said. I have nothing to add.” 

“About secrecy; who is there left to talk about the 
affair? You, my lord, will never speak about it to any 
one. His brother Edward died—alas!—seven years 
after it. Corporal Bates was killed in action. Molly 
doesn’t talk; my cousin Isabel is dead; Mr. Robert 
Storey is dead: he died a bankrupt, poor wretch! in the 
Fleet. The doctor, old Mr. Mynsterchamber, went 
abroad, I believe, and must now be dead. Mrs. Bates, 
the widow, may know something, but very little—" 

“Dear madam, there remain only you and I and 
Molly. Yet this Mrs. Bates—it may be that through 
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her the rumors have spread. It is strange how rumors “‘Still—it is surely best always to have the truth 
arise and grow and are spread around. Well, we can- told.” 
not help rumors and whispers: we cannot silence the ‘No one, certainly, would tell it so well as you, dear 
world. It is enough for me to assure Lord North that lady. Besides,’ he laughed, “‘what woman could de- 
there isno danger of anything worse than a whisper; or sire re more pleasing task than to relate in her own 
more dangerous than scandalous gossip. There will be words the history of her own amours?’’ 
no proof that the son is only treading in the footprints The words seemed, at the time, mocking and heart- 
of his father. Let us now, dear madam, talk of things less. Lord de Lys sometimes spoke in this light and 
more pleasant and, to me, more interesting than of satirical voice: he meant, I thought, that a woman 
rumors which attack your name.” could thus hide what.she wished, and reveal what 
We talked long and earnestly: there was much to would set her in a better light. However, they were 
recall—the treachery of the doctor, the good fortune of wise words as I now understand. No one, sure, knows 
the corporal, the evening of the masquerade, and many, the heart of a woman so well as herself. 
many other things of which he knew a little and thought “My lord,’’ I replied, ‘‘pleasing or not, I am re- 
he knew a great deal. We sat talking together in my solved’’—the resolution was formed at that moment 
best parlor for three or four hours. only—‘‘to commit to writing a full and complete his- 
“Nancy,” he said—for, having taken a glass or two tory of an affair concerning which the world knows 
while we talked, he had gone back to the past, when it nothing—-not for the clearing of my own reputation, of 
was Fair Nancy, or Cruel Nancy, or Conquering Nancy, which I care nothing, for in this secluded spot nothing 
or Heartless Nancy, or Nancy the Toast, or any other reaches me: but for the reputation of another.” 
compliment that he might light upon, in a word—his ‘Well, Nancy, I think the world will like its own 
imagination was inflamed to some degree—‘‘Nancy, version best. Tell the truth, dear woman, by all means; 
whenever I remember that happy. time when a bottle— and the world will fall in love with thee: and, what is 
nay, three bottles—brought nothing worse in the morn- more, will remain in love with thee, long after thou art 
ing than an aching head, and when 1 gazed daily upon laid in Hackney churchyard. Tell the truth: nothing 
thy charms—ah! sweet Nancy’’—he laid his hand upon could possibly do more to raise the soul of a young man 
mine, but a twinge of the gout caused him to draw it than to love the idea and the presentment of sucha 
back swiftly—‘‘I say—devil take this gout!—that when- woman as thyself.’’ 
ever I think of that time it is your heavenly face that ‘“‘Not compliments, my lord; but as much advice as 
still I see.”’ you please.”’ 
“Through the bottles, my lord?’ “Then, Nancy, my advice is this. If you write about 
“Perhaps.” He sighed. ‘‘We could see through ~ love, talk little of other matters. Let you discourse be 
half a dozen bottles in those days. Thy face, Madam always of love. Speak not of affairs of State: keep the 
Nancy, was lovely then, and ‘tis, I swear, lovely still. lover always before your readers. Let them have the 
But in those days, for the angelic sweetness and tender- voice of love and see the eyes of love. Do not dwell at 
ness of it, I say that it had no equal.” length upon your previous history or your later history, 
“Your lordship is so good as to pay me compli- or anything except what is necessary to show how he 
ments.”’ fell in love with you, and why. Tell the world who 
“They are the truth, not compliments at all. And you were and what you were, and then let the Tragedy 
this being the case, even though you should a thousand —or the Comedy—begin. When the love tale is ended, 
times affirm the contrary, out of your constancy and _ close the volume: draw a line: write.Finis’ bllow—walk 
fidelity, I will never believe that a certain Person did off the stage, and do not let your lover lag behind.” 
not think so as well. Come, Nancy, we are old friends: This seemed sensible advice. As my story concerns 
I am discretion itself: it is an old story: teH me: was one person mostly, 1 must write about little but what 
this person a stock and a stone?”’ concerned him. 

“‘Certainly he was neither stock nor stone. Yet, my “T will try to remember your advice. Meantime, 
lord, the words written in these letters are the truth.”’ my lord, here is something for your own ears. You 

“Ta-ra-ra! Ta-ra-ra!’’ said his lordship, ‘‘’Twas spoke about the fact of a certain lady retiring into ob- 
ever the most obstinate piece—as well as the loveliest.” scurity in affluence. I know, of course, what was 

His lordship, I know very well, always took pleasure meant; I have known all along that such a thing would 
in my society. On this occasion—though he kept his be meant. This house is mine, and it was given to me. 
horses standing in the road and his people waiting for I have lived in it since November, 1760. It was given to 
him—though as to that he paid no heed—he remained meat my own request. On the evening of the day when 
talking with me, I say, for nearly four hours. It pleases we parted—on October the 25th, 1760—his brother Ed- 
me now to think with what kindness and remembrance ward came to see me.” 
he spoke of the past which he had in a measure shared. “I met him walking across St. James’s Place, I re- 
Yet, for all I could say, I perceived that he could not member.’’ 
believe one word as to my relations with the Person ‘‘He came to me. He remained with me alone for 
above referred to. By this time I was accustomed to some time: he spoke most tenderly and sorrowfully: he 
this disbelief which at the outset cut me to the soul. took all the blame upon himself: he confessed that he 
What did I say above? The price was name and fame ought to have told me all at the outset: he asked what 
and reputation—all the things that a,woman most I proposed to do: he agreed that I could not go home to 
highly prizes. And I had paid that price. Not one live with my brother, which would be worse than any- 
word did my lord believe—affirm it as I might—as to thing: he promised that his own Jawyers should make 
the truth of those two letters. He laughed: he put it him give up my fortune: then, with a noble generosity, 
off with a smile, with the uplifting of his eyebrows, he offered to give me what I asked of him—a house in 
with a gentle inclination of his head, with the wave of the country, so that I could always feel that I belonged 
his hand, with a ‘‘Nay, madam, since you say so,” with still, and all my life should belong, to his brother and 
a pinch of snuff. to him.”’ 

““Well,’’ said I, seized with a sudden thought, ‘‘doth ‘“‘Madam,”’ said Lord de Lys, “upon my word, you 
not Heaven itself send some thoughts, while the devil if amaze me. For twenty years I have believed that this 
we admit hini into the chambers of Imagery.as the house, with an annuity, was given to you by that Per- 
Prophet calls them, sends others? Advise me, my lord — son.’’ 

I am now past forty—* “This is the literal truth. I knew what would be 

“For most women it is a great age. You are still said and thought by those who knew some of the cir- 
young, however. At forty I already hobbled: lam now cumstances of the case. But I have told you the literal 
nearly fifty, with both feet hanging over the grave, truth. More: this most generous of men, this fond and 
But for my advice. How can I advise thee, Nancy?”’ faithful friend, came often to see me until he left the 

“I know not what length of days may remain to me. country on his last voyage, from which he was never 
But I think that pethaps some part of the allotted space more to return. No one can ever know with what a 
might be spent in dissipating whispers or contradicting truly brotherly love he regarded me, and how he 
scandals which may be flying around concerning this lamented with me the bitterness of fate which dashed 
Person.” from my lips the cup which was just prepared for me. 

“For the moment it would, perhaps, be best to ob- My lord. the world knows not what a heart of gold was 
serve silence.”’ lost when Edward—l still inust call him by his Chris- 

“Yet you say that there are whispers—"’ tian name—when my brother—yes, my brother—Ed- 

‘‘Undoubtedly there are. When a certain Person is ward died.”’ 
observed, or is rumored—his face was not absolutely “Nancy, tell me no more. Why should I revive the 
unknown in the neighborhood of St. James's—to visit a tears of the past? Well—give me asailor—should every 
certain house: when it is ascertained that a certain lady woman say: ’tis only a sailor who does the truly gener- 
of that name really lived there—"’ ous things.”” - 

“Add. if you please, that the lady was always ac- It was then four o’clock. Molly opened the door to 
companied by another lady; and the Person was always tell me that dinner was served. ; 
accompanied by his brother—~* *‘My lord, I have for dinner a simple breast of veal 

“These, observe, are facts which the world does not. roasted, stuffed. Molly is a plain cook, but 1 warrant 
know. Let me add that when this lady disappears sud- the roast wholesome and good. There will also be some 
denly: when no one, not even her own friends, know sweet-pudding or fruit-pie: and I can give you a bottle 
where she is... then ...’’ He took a pinch of snuff of good wine, I believe, if you will honor me with your 
and shrugged his shoulders. company at my humble meal.” 

“Granted the whispers: would it not suffice if I He condescended to dine with me. His appetite, as 
wrote down exactly the truth as it happened—for the I feared, was not good: indeed. he could eat but little: 
sake of the reputation of the Person concerned?” yet he complimented Molly on her stuffing, and he pro- 

“Why,” he replied, ‘‘the world would be very much fessed to find the pudding delicious. 
interested: the booksellers would be enriched: the Per- After dinner Molly placed a bottle of port on the 
son concerned would not be grateful: the lady would table. My lord took it up with affectionate thougb 
not be cleared: and the whispers would go on.” swollen fingers. ; 
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“T have loved thee too well,”’ he said, addressing the 
bottle, not Molly. ‘‘But for the warmth—nay—the 
ardor of my passion for this ruby liquid, wherein I 
found man’s chief felicity, 1 might now be kneeling at 
sweet Nancy’s feet. Thou hast rewarded me, ungrate- 
ful divinity, with ten thousand red-hot neédles. Never- 
theless, as an invalid, a veteran—a discliarged soldier— 
I must still worship.’’ He filled two glasses. ‘‘Mad- 
am,”’ he said, ‘‘I will drink to you. Strange it is—oh, 
wondrous strange !’’—he gazed upon me with admiring 
eyes—‘‘we have been talking over the past—and behold! 
—it is a miracle!—your former face has come back to 
you. Memory is a witch. Your face, divine Nancy, is 
now once more as young: your eyes are as clear: your 
cheek is as soft—oh! the peach blossom on that cheek: 
as twenty years ago, when that young—Person—paid 
to all those charms the adoration of a maiden heart. 
Nancy—d vos beaux yeux! Could he again behold thee 
—could he get rid—’’ 

‘‘My lord! you must not, indeed, talk in this strain. 
It is unbecoming for one of your station, and it afflicts 
me to hear such discourse. In this house we take one 
glass of wine a day—Molly and I—and we drink it to 
the health and safety of that certain Person.”’ 

He bowed. He gave me a glass and poured out one 
for Molly, who stood beside my high-backed armchair. 

I stood up. glass in hand. “I drink,’’ I said, ‘‘or 
rather, I pray, for the continued health. happiness, and 
safety of the noblest man in these three kingdoms.”’ 

Molly fell upon her knees. ‘‘By your leave, mad- 
am,”’ she said, ‘‘I drink to the health and happiness of 
your friend.’’ These words we exchanged in fact every 
day after dinner. To me, if I may say so in all respect, 
they were a kind of daily Sacrament. 

His lordship rose with some difficulty. ‘‘Nancy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘your heart is all constancy and fidelity. It 
moves me.... I wonder if any man born of an 
earthly mother was ever worth a heart so true and 
tender. Madam, I drink the health of that Person— 
once your lover—his Majesty the King!”’ 

CHAPTER I. 
ON THE RIVER DARENTH. 

ir I shut my eyes and let my memory go back to 
early days I see a substantial square house: in the front 
stand two goodly cedars sweeping the lawn: a brick 
wall shuts ovt the house from the high road: there are 
two gates with iron railings of fine workmanship: from 
the gates one can see a large mass of low buildings— 
they are paper-mills, belonging to a Quaker named 
Samuel Walden: the river Darenth flows past the mills: 
about a mile away there stands the town of Dartford. 

The house is cold within and gloomy: it seems a 
house which never gets any sunshine, yet the rooms 
are lofty and the windows are high and broad; the 
furniture is massive and costly: yet, for the bareness of 
the walls and the absence of urnament, the place might 
pass for a prison. 

At the back of the house is a most beautiful garden, 
broad, well cultivated, full of everything that an En- 
glish garden can yield. I see a child running about 
that garden under the shade of trees and across sunny 
lawns. The place is lonely and silent, save for the birds 
in the trees. Sometimes there flits across the grass a 
pale drooping figure in the gray Quaker dress and 
white cap: sometimes she is sitting in the shade; some- 
times she is looking at the child; but mostly she is 
wrapped in meditation. It is the child’s mother, who 
is like an anchoress of old, inasmuch as she spends 
most of her life in considering the Divine Scheme of 
Redemption: she speaks little at any time, even at 
meeting: in the Roman Church she would be a saint, 
and work miracles: in the English Communion she 
would be accounted a holy woman. In my recollection 
I always see her thus, a silent ghost meditating in the 
garden. Also in my memory summer and sunshine 
always remain; rain and cold have vanished. Always 
I see the fruit turning from green to gold: always I 
breathe the fragrance of the flowers: always the air is 
soft and warm: there is always blue sky: there are 
always shadows on the lawn, and they slowly turn, so 
that I know the time by their position as well as by the 
sundial in the middle of the grass. I can always see 
the honey-bees staggering under the weight of their 
burdens; the flowers are always in blossom: I can see 
them still—roses, lilies. sunflowers, hollyhocks, love- 
lies-bleeding, ragged robin, ivy’s jove, lavender, pansy, 
clove, pink, convolvulus, stocks, sweet-william—all 
that you may find in any garden. 

The child has no playmates, no toys or dolis, she 
knows only such games as her imagination has invented 
for her. She has never heard any of the foolish stories 
of fairies, lovely damsels, brave lads, and happy lovers 
which are told to children of the world, whereby their 
thoughts are turned to things of the world: she has 
read no book except portions of the Bible, because the 
godly books on the shelf have no attraction for her. 

The child has pever heard the sound of music: in the 
house there was no fond tinkling of the guitar, no up- 
lifting of the voice with a love ditty. 

The child has never seen a picture or a drawing of any 
kind. There were no pictures in the house at ail—not a 
single representation of even a tree or a flower, to say 
nothing of man, woman, or child. 

The child has never heard the sound of laughter—no 
one in that house ever laughed. The Society of Friends, 
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indeed, have for the most part forgotten how to laugh. 
Nothing to them is ridiculous; certainly not the sight 
of a man suddenly suffering pain, which always excites 
mirth in the mind bucolic; nor the sight of a man in 
bewildermert, consternation, or amazement, which 
makes the littler sort to laugh. It was a grave house- 
hold, even for one of that Society. The master of the 
house was always serious and full of thought, divided 
between his religion and his affairs: the mistress was, 
as I have said, greatly occupied in religious meditation. 

On Sundays in the silent meeting-house, while the 
clock ticked and the members sat with closed eyes, 
meditating and waiting to be moved, the child looked 
through an open door upon a green inclosure, which 
was the burial.ground. There were no headstones or 
altar tombs, or monuments of any kind, The memory 
of the dead was not preserved: except for two small 
slabs, each containing initials, there was nothing to tell 
who slept beneath: they were godly people who lived 
and died, and went to heaven. What were they doing 
in heaven? the child asked. Sitting apart in a meeting- 
house, doubtless, out of sight or hearing of the golden 
harps. The child wanted no tombstones to know the 
people who lay in the ground: they were sitting around 
her in the meeting-house: the ghosts of the dead— 
though she knew nothing about ghosts—sat with the 
living and waited for the Divine prompting of the 
Word. 

Among such people, the child of such people did 
this child grow up. Picture to yourself what kind of 
child she would become! 

Often in the winter evenings it pleases me to recall 
these old days. There were many things which as a 
child I neither observed nor understood—such, for in- 
stance, as the stiffness and wooden carriage of both 
men and women. To me, after more than twenty 
years’ knowledge of the world, [ still contrast the 
courtesy of a well-bred man; the graceful movement 


of a gentlewoman; the unconscious ease with which- 


young people of the world move and speak; with the 
stiffness which I used to consider part of our holy call- 
ing. I blush to remember how my own brother moved 
with the constraint of a wcoden image: how he spoke 
with harsh voice ignorant of*music or of modulation: 
how he said things uncouth because he enjoyed no soft- 
ening influence of society to teach him civility. 

As for knowledge of the outer world I only knew 
that it was the freehoid property of the devil, the men 
and women in it being merely his tenants, Surely this 
was a most wicked thing to believe. 

Yet let me not be harsh: let me still remember, 
honor, and obey the Fifth Commandment. There are 
no people more charitable than the Friends. My 
father’s hand was always extended in charity to the 
unhappy; my mother was always making and contriv- 
ing for the poor. . 

When these two died I, being about fifteen, was left 
alone save for my brother Joseph, my guardian. 

My brother was twelve years older than myself, 
therefore already a man, and on that account alone, 
perhaps, not a companion for a young girl. For other 
reasons, however, he could not become a companion. 
It would not be enough to say of Joseph that no one 
ever saw him smile, because no one in the house was 
expected to smile, not to speak of laughing—how can 
one laugh when one cannot forget the small number of 
the Elect? Of Joseph it might be said that he never 
even pretended to be cheerful. He knew not the mean- 
ing of youthful sallies, of youthful gayeties, of yquth- 
ful longings: indeed, there was not much scope for 
youthful sallies in our house. On one account his 
friends were able to be proud of him: he was perfectly 
and literally acquainted with certain portions of Holy 
Writ, and that above any of his fellow: namely, those 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistles which support the doc- 
trine to which Joseph clung as to the very small num- 
ber of the Elect. Out of those passages he sucked 
abundant matter for the religious controversies in 
which he delighted. He spoke often at meeting, and 
if he failed to persuade he succeeded in terrifying. 
How can mortal presume so to limit and narrow the 
mercy of the Most High? 

There was another point about Joseph which caused 


“him to be respected by, if not endeared to, many of his 


brethren; namely, that he proved himself from the 
very outset a most prudent, far-seeing, keen man of 
business. Of course, if’a young man has to enter upon 
trade it is well that he should make himself an accom- 
plished tradesman. But it is not good for a man to 
think about nothing except trade and religion. 

In appearance Joseph was always stern, gloomy, and 
forbidding: his hair was black; he had bushy black eye- 
brows and strong black eyes; he was tall and thin; he 
carried himself bolt upright and walked with a gold- 
headed stick. He had no private friends, such as most 
young men have: nor did he desire the con:pany of any, 
but if company came he discoursed upon iiings relig- 
ious. He showed no inclination toward the other sex, 
but, held that woman must be in allthings submissive 
toman. In the evening he sat apart, with the ledgers 
and account-books of the mills spread out before him, 
and he would groan in anguish if he discovered that the 
profit account was less than he hoped. He read no 
books; he took no interest in the political situation 
of his country: he never knew, or cared, whether the 
State which protected him and allowed him to become 


rich was at peace or at war, whether-it was triumphant 
or humiliated. He was what is called a gross feeder, 
sitting down to meat with eagerness; and he drank 
largely, especially of the wine called Madeira, Yet he 
was never fuddled or the worse for wine: indeed I now 
remember that the more Madeira he took the more reso- 
lute he became still more to diminish the number of the 
Elect, insomuch that after the second bottle there would 
remain nothing but a poor remnant. 

Some children there are who are born for happiness, 
some whose nature cannot bear happiness. If the 
former do not obtain what they naturally crave after, 
they become afflicted in some way. I think, nay, I am 
sure, that I was one of those who were born for happi- 
negs: as I grew out of childhood, and found no happi- 
ness, but only a perpetual gloom with the necessity of 
thinking continually about the safety of my soul, there 
fell upon me a dreadful sickness of the brain. It came 
to me when I was in my twenty-first year.. Even to 
think of that sickness fills my mind, after more than 
twenty years, with horror unspeakable. I fali to tremb- 
ling when I remember that sickness. It was a despond- 
enay which attacked me, first, as to things spiritual: I 
was convinced that my soul was lost. Then a strange 
heaviness fell upon me. I cared for none of Iny former 
amusements or occupations: neither for the flowers in 
the garden; nor for the singing of the birds; nor for 
reading in the Bible. I wished not to eat; I could not 
carry on any housewifery. 

In plain words, I suffered from melancholia, Some 
physicians call it hysteria, I believe. Whatever its 
name, those were its symptoms. 

The further symptoms of my disorder, then, were, 
first a strange disinclination to undertake anything: 
the mind refused to follow a simple argument: I wan- 
dered about alone, doing nothing: I would burst into 
tears without ‘a cause: I lay awake at night: I had 
swoons and beating of the heart. Further, it vexed 
me that Molly, my maid, would try to divert me with 
strange gifts—such things as sailors bring from foreign 
ports: tears would gather in her eyes while she watched 
me. I wotld fly to the garden, then in the beauty of 
spring, yet found no comfort. there: I would be alone, 
but solitude made me still more wretched: I would 
compose my mind and reduce my wandering thoughts 
to order, but could not. There is no misery—believe me 
—so great as to find that you have lost control over the 
mind, 

In the morning I awoke with apprehensions—I knew 
not why. The day before me -became a burden too 
heavy to be borne: the night behind me was a wilder- 
ness of unbidden thoughts and uncalled voices. In one 
word, I was possessed, I say, with the demon of melan- 
choly, which is to the mind what leprosy is to the body 
if it be not expelled. 

Then terrible thoughts and temptations entered my 
head—can the soul be destroyed while the mind is in 
this condition of slavery? I thought that the only way 
out of this wretchedness was death: and then since it 
had not pleased the Lord to call me I must take the 
matter into my own hands, 

There was a deep black pond in the field beyond the 
garden: a willow hung over it: steep banks surrounded 
it. Whenever the temptation of death was put into my 
mind—I say put into my mind because of my own will 
could I never think of such a thing—-I remembered this 
pond, 

One morning—the birds were singing and the garden 
was full of flowers and the orchard was gay with blos- 
soms—I was made to think of this place. I cannot call 
it my own action: I was dragged—I cannot acknowl- 
edge that I walked—I say that I was dragged by in- 
visible hands—in the direction of the pond. My heart 
beat; I was agitated by the horror of the thing which 
yet I could nob escape. I reached the bank: I stood 
over the dark waters: a moment more and I should 
have fallen in—say, rather, I should have been dragged 
in. Already I felt the bitterness of death: I tried to 
pray, but could not: I felt the despair of the soul that 
is lost--when suddenly I was pulled back. "Twas my 
maid Molly whe pulled me back: and at sight of my 
face, which was wan and white, she cried out, ‘Oh, 
Nancy! Nancy!’’ and fell on her knees clasping her 
hands and weeping. 

After that she attended upon me day and night: I 
was not left to myself—but the temptation did not re- 
turn; the violence of the disorder left me. Yet I was 
dull and apathetic, taking no interest in what was said 
or done. My brother sent for a physician, who came 
with his great wig and his gold-headed cane. He talked 


much: I know not what he said, but I daresay he dis- ~ 


coursed very learnedly. Still, however, I remained in 
the same conditiop doing nothing, saying nothing, 
thinking nothing. And it seemed as if melancholy 
had indeed seized me, and that no more was to be ex- 
pected, for the rest of my life, except that incurable 
distraction of the mind which we cal] madness, 

There was a certain cousin, Isabel by name, a young 
widow, having been the wife of Mr. Reuben Storey, my 
mother’s nephew. She came to see me: she was greatly 
shocked at my condition, and after a while she proposed 
to my brother to take me away to her own lodging, in 
London, there to give me change of air and of scene. 

My brother was, I think, glad to get rid of a girl in 
such a condition. He put me off upon his cousin with 
the greatest alacrity. And so I was carried to London. 
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Now, remember that my cousin was dressed in 
Quaker garb, the widow of a Quaker, herself, so far as 
any of us knew, still a Quakeress, though she was not 
born in the Society: that my brother would never have 
allowed me to enter any house that did not belong to 
some mernber of the Society: that she was always de- 
mure and quiet in Joseph’s presence: and that she 
never once before this revealed herself in any other 
light than that of a consistent Friend. 

What, then, was my surprise when, as soon as we 
were through the garden gates, she began to kiss me 
and to talk in a most unexpected manner! 

“Dear heart!’’ she cried, ‘‘dear child, thou art starv- 
ing for happiness. I know the symptoms—I am re- 
solved to make thee cheerful. What? A young girl— 
a lovely girl—ought to be happy and merry and gay. 
Well, I shall give you something new to think about: I 
shall teach you to laugh. Nancy—think of that! Ido 
not believe you have ever heard a laugh in that great 
silent house. It will be strange for you to laugh: 
strange at first, but you will grow accustomed. We 
will talk like other Christians—you will find it very 
easy. I will teach you to sing and to play music: there 
are many ways of being happy in the part of town 
where I live. You shall hear music. Fie upon the 
Quakers that they have banished music from their 


Society! Why. it was music which soothed the 
troubled heart of Saul: it is music which lifts the soul. 
As for that pretty face’’—she kissed that face—‘‘it 


shall know another kind of look in a day or two: your 
pale cheek shall bs :osy. Your white arm—it is a poor 
thin arm at prese:.t—but it shall fill out. What say 
you, Molly?” She ran on without waiting for an an- 
swer. 1 listened with speechless wonder. The kind of 
talk had I never heard before. And my cousin kept 
laughing while she talked. Why did she laugh? 

“Ah, madam!” cried Molly. ‘This is cheerful talk. 
The dear young lady wants not meeting-houses and 
tombstones. Give her cheerful talk, and I warrant she 
will come round again, and that right soon.” 

“Her eyes are brighter already, Molly. It is the 
sight of the wicked world, Nancy, that does you good 
already. What? You are looking out upon the wicked 
world for the first time. There go the wicked men 
working for their wicked wives for the support of their 
wicked children—you see them all along the streets. 
And here’’--the journey of twenty miles was done— 
“here is St. James's Place, close to the wicked Park 
where the wicked ladies walk; and here, my dear, is 
my humble lodging.”’ 

CHAPTER IL. 
A MIRACLE. 

I HAVE now to relate an event which I cannot choose 
but believe was a direct iniracle. How can we doubt, I 
ask, that such miracles of healing are performed every 
day, when we believe in the miracle of a sinner’s con- 
Version? 

You shall hear. 

Il was overcome with the fatigue and the excitement 
of the journey. When the carriage drew up at the door 
of the house, instead of following my cousin I fell down 
in some kind of swoon and was caught by Molly. When 
I recovered, Molly was standing over me with the harts- 
horn and my cousin with a glass of wine. They took 
me into a bedroom and put me to bed, as if I was a 
child, I fell fast asleep, and continued the whole night 
through without disturbance, without terrors, without 
once thinking of my soul, and without any dreams. 

lt was about nine in the morning when I woke up. 
I was awakened by a sweet and soothing sound. It was 
music. Remember that I had never before heard any 
music at all. How should a Quaker living in a country 
house hear music? Why, I knew not what it meant. I 
had never to my recollection heard even the plowboy 
whistling on his way to work. My cousin was playing 
on the harpsichord: she played softly and sweetly, hav- 
ing a most skillful and tender touch, so that the air fell 
upon my ears like a gentle rain of refreshment. I 
thought of the harps of heaven and the hymns of the 
Blessed. My heart beat; tears crowded into my eyes. 
When a new emotion is experienced, if the words ate 
wanting which should describe it, one speaks of it in 
terms that belong to other senses. If I were to say, for 
instance, that my cousin's music was like the fragrance 
of violets in the hedge, or like the pine trees in the rare 
sunshine of March, or like the tender sweetness of the 
mignonette, you would understand that I could not teil 
you in other words the delight with which this music 
filled my willing soul. 

Then I remembered where I was—in my cousin's 
lodging: not at home. I sprang from my bed and 
pushed back the curtains of the darkened room. Yes, 
it was a different room indeed. My own room at home 
had in it nothing but a bed, a cupboard, and a plain 
chair of cane: the walls were bare: there were rio cur- 
tains or hangings: a bedroom with us was a place in 
which to sleep. This room had colored engravings on 
the walls; samplers were hanging over the mantel- 
shelf: there was a soft carpet: the bed was in an alcove 
with costly curtains and hangings: there was a toilet- 
table with a large mirror and all kinds of things that 
women are supposed to want, including a pot of rouge 
and a silver patch-box and powder for the face. There 
were two low chairs covered with red plush. 

I turned, bewildered, to the window. It looked out 
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upon the Green Park. The morning was fair: it was 
already eight o’clock; nurses or mothers were there 
with their children, who ran about playing and crying 
and laughing: soldiers were exercising: there were 
trees in one place, and through the branches I saw the 
gleaming of a pond: on the north side there ran a road 
through fields—it was the road called Piccadilly, horse- 
men were riding along: and there passed by a stage- 
coach, laden and piled high with parcels and packages, 
covered with mud, because it had come all the way 
from the West Country. 

For a while, filled with interest and curiosity, I 
gazed upon all these things. Then suddenly I made a 
strange discovery. It was nothing less than this. I 
felt no longer the oppression that had held me down. 

This was the Miracle of which I spoke above. 

What had happened. then? My cousin was still 
playing. I remembered how King Saul, who also 
suffered from melancholia, was soothed by David's 
harp. But when David went away his malady re- 
turned. Doubtless when my cousin ceased to play my 
malady would also return. 

She did cease to play. Then I sat down and waited. 
“It will begin again,’ I said to myself with terror un- 
speakaole. There should be a Prayer in the Litany — 
‘From a disordered brain: and from the terror of a dis- 
ordered brain, Good Lord deliver us!’’ 

But it came not. The fresh air from the Park fanned 
my cheek: I heard the laughing children down below: I 
heard the words of cominand as the sergeant drilled his 
men: I found that I could think and reason: the pros- 
pects of my immortal soul ceased to loom before me 
heavy and black. Was not this a miracle? A single 
night had done this. A single night only had changed 
me. What is more, I have never since suffered from 
melancholia. 

Then, with hesitation and doubt, I dressed, and 
opened the door of the parlor. My cousin ran and 
caught me by both hands, and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

“Why,” she cried, laughing—why did she laugh? 
but she laughed at everything—‘‘the medicine works! 
Thine eyes are bright—tell me, dear, was thy sleep 
sound? Thy cheek hath already a touch of the summer 
rose—was thy sleep peaceful? Was it without bad 
dreams? And thy. poor head—it is better? and thy 
brain—it is clearer? and thy heart—it is stout again?” 
She made no pause for my replies. ‘‘Oh, I rejoice, my 
dear! To be sure, I expected nothing less’’—I had an- 
swered not one word—-‘‘sit down, now: we will take 
our dish of chocolate.’’ Molly brought it that moment, 
foaming, in two bowls. ‘‘Here are toast and buttered 
cakes. Eat, my dear, and drink, and then we will talk. 
You must long to talk, after so long a silence.’’ Indeed 
I was not burning to talk. It was enough to si¢ and 
listen while nry cousin talked. 

I listened, and looked round the room. It needed 
not the eye of a plain Quakeress to discover that this 
room and its tenant were clearly followers of the 
world’s fashions and pleasures. There was the harpsi- 
chord with its books of music: on the walls pictures 
hung, as many pictures as could be hung: some were 
oil paintings; some were colored drawings. I was 
never tired of looking at these pictures: for the most 
part they presented rural scenes—is it not pleasant to 
see, and to recall, the village green, the pond with the 
flovk of ducks, and all the country sights? They pre- 
sented heads—studies, my cousin called them—groups 
of people, interiors of churches, men in taverns drink- 
ing—everything that you can think of. What harm 
can there be in studying such pictures? Why did our 
founder prohibit the practice of Art? Then there were 
books on shelves—not .serious bovks, but plays and 
poetry. My cousin afterward encouraged me to read 
them. 

While I listened and looked about me, my cousin 
continued with the utmost volubility, talking of two or 
three subjects at the same time. And she looked into 
my face with a kind of exultant satisfaction because 
her prophecy had proved correct, and the change was 
already apparent. When melancholia, which is a dis- 
ease of the imagination, leaves the patient, the recovery 
is instantaneous. But the terror—yes, the terror of it 
remains until the dying day. 

**You are astonished, my dear,”’ she said. “I do not 
use the Quaker manner of speech, nor do I dress after 
their fashion, nor do I obey their rules about music and 
pictures. Know thén, sweet Nancy, that I joined the 
Friends to please my husband; and that 1 left them, 
after his death, to please myself. I do but assume the 
dress when I go to visit thy brother's house.’’ She 
wore a very fine nightgown of pink sarsnet, with a pink 
ribbon in her laced cap. Rings were on her fingers, cer- 
tainly she had departed very far from the Quaker rule. 
“T have not told you of my resignation: he would not 
receive me if he knew; and Nancy, dear,’’ she took my 
hand and held it, “‘my heart bled for thee, so young, 
so beautiful, condemned to languish in obscurity, or 
to endure the wooing of some sanctified Yea Verily. 
Heavens, my dear! if thy mother saw thee, this morn- 
iug—eyes bright, face clear, she would forgive this de- 
ception by which I have rescued thee, and by which I 
hope to keep thee for a while. What is it, after all? I 
was born in the Church of Enzland. I was grown up 
when I turned Quaker. (Your mother would be amazed 
to mark the difference.) I only joined the Society to 
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please my Reuben. For his sake I would have be- 

come a Mohammedan, had he wished it. (Your eyes, 

Nancy, are like lamps, and your lips like rosebuds!) As 

long as he lived I said ‘thee’ instead of ‘thou’ and *you.’_ 
Oh! the pride and the pretense of it! While he lived, 

too, I dressed always in his fashion, which I was happy 

to discover is not unbecoming to a fine woman like my- 

self.’” My cousin was a tall and handsome woman 

with large eyes, an ainple cheek, and fullness of figure. 

‘Not at all unbecoming if the dress is made of fine ma- 

terials.’’ Certainly I had never before heard talk so 

easy and so voluble, accompanied by so many smiles 

and nods and little gestures of head and lips and hands, 

‘*My dear, I was never more than half a Quaker. They 

questioned me on my admission. Reuben, though a 

Broadbrim, was as anxious to marry me as if he had 

been a simple Churchman. That was why I loved him 

—because he loved me as a young man should. So he 

told me what to say, and they received me. But only 

half a Quaker, ever. I kept my harpsichord in a garret, 

out of the way: I used to go secretly to St. Paul’s to 
hear the anthem. Oh! I like the Friends well enough, 

They are charitable to the poor, but they are stiff- 
necked: even Reuben believed there was no salvation 
except in his sect: and thy brother Joseph believes that 
even membership does not insure salvation. However, 
there is some safety in taking a Quaker for a husband: 
he will not go to bed drunk, nor will he indulge in 
those—rovings—or sallies—which most torment a wo- 
man’s heart.’’ 

I understood very little of this long discourse, be- 
cause the newness of everything bewildered me. How- 
ever, one thing at least was plain: that my cousin had 
me, for a time, in her keeping, and that many other 
new things were going to happen. 

So she went on talking, and I listening and looking 
about me. 

‘Why, my Nancy, the gloom has gone already. It 
was but sulks, I doubt, thou saucy girl! Yet it must 
not return. The cloud hath rolled away—already I see 
the sunshine on thy brow.’’ She patted my cheek 
softly. She was, in a word, one of those women who 
would gladly see all their friends happy. ‘‘Why, 
Nancy, I have seen for a long time that neither nunnery 
nor meeting-house was designed for thee.’’ What did 
she mean? ‘Brother Broadbrim hath no concern with 
this soft face, with those rosy lips, with those big eyes, 
with this velvet cheek which hath already the return- 
ing rose—’tis now the time of roses; thou art created 
for the happiness: of a Man, not of a Yea Verily.’’ I 
ought to have remonstrated against this talk, but, in- 
deed, I had no power. ‘‘Well: we shall show thee the 
Wicked World. My Lord and Lady Vanity shall see 
the sweetest piece of Innocence ever taken into the 
Park. I say the Park, my dear, where the ladies of 
fashion walk, but Iam not one of them—although I go 
as fine as most—for Reuben left money. I am not one 
of them. <A mere tradesman’s widow who married a 
Broadbrim—yet his hat was the only fault he had—one 
who for love put on the frock of gray—I say that a 
tradesman’s widow is not received by these ladies, 
though her beauty may make them tear their hair for 
mortification, and though her dress be finer than theirs, 
and her accomplishments better. Well—I mind it not 
—so much have I gotten from the Friends that I regard 
no more the pretensions of rank, and am afraid to stand 
before no man—and no woman either, which is saying 
more. We shall look at them in the Park, Nancy, and 
it shail not be my fault, my dear, if they do not look at 
thee. Already thou art transformed: the thought of 
the silent house like 4 great grave—”’ 

Here she stopped suddenly and sprang to her feet, 
for the mere mention of the silent house recalled to my 
mind, in a moment, all that had happened: the gloomy 
forebodings of everlasting perdition, Joseph’s triumph- 
ant proofs that no one should presume to hope, the 
lonely brooding over those sad thoughts in the garden, 
the dreadful day when I stood over the black water of 
the pond, my thoughts blacker still; and all the trouble 
returned to my eyes. I seemed to hear the rustling of 
wings—the return of Melancholia—I turned ashy pale 
—I fell back in my chair. When 1 recovered, Molly 
was patting my hands with a cold wet sponge, and my 
cousin was administering smelling salts. 

‘Poor lamb!” she was saying. ‘She is weaker than 
I thought. Molly, never mention the house—never 
speak to her about it. We must keep her thoughts 
frem the past.”’ 

“It was not the loneliness,” said Molly. ‘A body 
may bear to be lonely: twas Master Joseph with his 
everlasting asking who could be saved. Oh! they’re 
hard upon her with their Elected and their damned— 
damned for nothing—as a body may say.” 

‘‘Hush, Molly! She opens her eyes.” 

So I sat up, and my cousin went on talking, looking 
anxiously at me from time to time. I think she talked 
faster than ever, keeping my mind fixed upon the new 
things to which she was introducing me. 

**When we are in the world, my dear, we must do as 
the world does. Lord! a body must not be singular. 
Therefore you will dress as they dress. And you must 
speak as they speak. And you must learn the pretty 
little nothings, the graces, the pretenses, the affecta- 
tions: they mean nothing, but they please; and the art 
of smiling and laughing—it will amuse you infinitely 
fer a while to be a lady of fashion. And I have thought 
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of a great moral lesson in it—oh! a most useful lesson. 
In the Society there are no temptations for a lovely 
maid: no one turns her head with love and compli- 
ments, flames ‘and darts and burning hearts, bosky 
groves and laughing Loves: she knows nothing of these 
poetical snares which catch a girl and make her vain 
and conceited. But, my Nancy, which is better—to 
meet temptation and resist it, or never to be tempted 
at all? Think how meritorious it is to resist tempta- 
tion.” . 

If I am reproached with the readiness of this deser- 
tion of my own. people, remember that I was not in a 
condition to resist, to question, or to object. The chief 
emotions in my mind at the time were bewilderment 
amid these new surroundings, a newly awakened curi- 
osity, and an ever-present terror lest the clutch of the 
demon—can I ever cease to believe that I was truly 
Possessed?—should again saizeupon me. But of resist- 
ance I was quite incapable. I knew not, nor did my 
cousin know, that in putting off the Quaker garb I 
could never again put it on., I knew not, nor did she 
know, that in givinz up their manner of speech I could 
never resume it. For dress and speech alike are con- 
nected with that time of Melancholia. Even now, after 
more than twenty years, when I think of the silent 
house where one heard nothing but the ticking of the 
clock, which was haunted by a fearful whisper threat- 
-ening in my ears everlasting torment, a shudder seizes 
me. I shake and tremble: for a litle while my mind 
is clouded: for a brief space the skies are darkened, and 
I feel again, as I felt then, that there is no hope, and 
can be none, for me, because I am not one of the few 
El -ct, and that nay unhappy soul is included among the 
innumerable multitude of those for whom Christ did 
not die. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WICKED WORLD. 


THEN did my cousin address herself very seriously to 
the task of making me observe, and imitate, the fash- 
ions of the world. And I have to relate how what was 
begun only as an experiment or a medicine proved in 
the end to be a necessary condition of life: in other 
words, how it became impossible for me to go back to 
my old way of life. 

First, because this meant one’s outward appearance, 
we engaged upon the subject of dress. To me there had 
been hitherto but two colors (except those with which 
Nature had endowed the flowers)—namely, gray and 
drab: the men dressed in the latter, the women in the 
former. Yet color, and the discrimination of color, 
came to me as by instinct. And as for fashions—for 
the shape of a mantle or a sash or a hat; for stuffs of 
silk or satin; brocade or velvet; for ribbons, laces, 
gloves, embroidery, and such gear, it was wonderful in 
the eyes of my instructress to mark the rapid progress 
which I made. Yet I ventured sometimes—not every 
day—more feebly to protest against giving to these 
things the whole attention of a woman. 

‘“‘Why, Nancy,’’ said my cousin, laughing, ‘‘what is 
the use of fine clothes? They set off and adorn a fine 
woman. And why should a fine woman set off and 
adorn her person? To attract the men, my dear. And 
why should she wish to attract the men? In order to 
gain power and have her own way. The men believe 
they rule the world. Not so. The women rule the 
men, who rule the world.” 

One need not believe all the idle nonsense talked by 
I;abel in her light and careless way, which, to one like 
niyself, was wonderful. Yet there is (for a woman) a 
I tppiness (I know not why) in the mere putting on 
tings that are beautiful and becoming; and not only 
in wearing, but in choosing them out of other things 
beautiful and becoming such as flowered silks, point 
lace, and the like. If clothes were invented only for 
warmth, a blanket and a leathern girdle would be 
enough. If they were invented to show the figure—but 
why should we wish to show the figure?--then hoops, 
headdresses, sleeves, and many other things would 
have to be discarded. The figure has nothing to do 
with the fashions: if one were shaped like a pig the 
fashions might continue. If the figure alone were con- 
cerned the fashions would never change. But all hu- 
man creatures love change; therefore the fashions 
change: and all women, if they can afford to buy them, 
delight in stuffs beautiful to look at and soft to handle. 

In a word, I proved in this respect ai: apt pupil, and 
speedily learned almost as much as my cousin could 
teach me. And after a week or two you might have 
seen me, who had been clad in plain Quakers’ gray all 
my life, now sitting in the shops of Ludgate Hill or 
Cheap, while the complaisant draper and his patient 
apprentices brought out their choicest fabrics, such as 
they do not use to set in the windows, and learnedly 
discoursed for our instruction upon the newest fashions 
and their changes. - ~ 

Another point was the manner of speech. It would 
seem easy to change from ‘“‘thee”’ to “thou” or ‘“‘you’’ 
when one is not familiar, or easy to say ‘‘yes’”’ and ‘‘no’’ 
instead of *‘yea’’ and “nay??} yet I confess that it cost me 
a great deal of practice before I spoke easily in the way 
of the world. Happily, a woman is not called upon to 
use the oaths and appeals to the Deity which are com- 
monly the custom with men: thus I had nothing to 
learn except (which I did never Jearn) such familiarity 
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with these words as might make them fall unnoticed 
on my ears. 

My cousin was anxious on the score of an easy or a 
graceful carriage. It must be owned that the Quakers 
in this respect are greatly to seek: yet among them the 
stiffness of their carriage lends to those who are ad- 
vanced in years a certain dignity. It is of the younger 
men and wonien that one would complain. I think, for 
instance, with a kind of shame of my brether Joseph, 
who moved and stood as if he was of a verity made of 
wood and jointed like a puppet. ‘My dear,’’ said Isa- 
bel, ‘‘at Dartford one could hear the joints creak.”’ 

For the sake ef grace I must needs learn dancing. 
“There is nothing,’’ said my cousin, ‘‘that so takes the 
stiffness out of the limbs. The Society of Friends would 
make 2 woman believe that she hath no limbs and is 
nothing but a head on a gray frock. I should like, my 
dear, to give you a wooden hoop and make you run in 
the Park every day—but it is a censorious world. We 
will learn to dance.”’ 

By this time I was quite ready to accept without 
question whatever regimen might be prescribed for me. 
Nor did I stop to inquire or to consider what would be 
my brother’s wrath should he discover that I had 
learned to dance. To dance! Was there anything 
which filled the heart of the Quaker with greater hor- 
ror than the spectacle of young men and maidens danc- 
ing—hand in hand—round the ring—setting to each 
other, beating time with their feet: with curtsies and 
inclinations: singing as they danced? All they knew 
was the rude, coarse wake and village dance, not the 
courtly, graceful, stately dance that iny cousin taught 
me. 

One who has been cut off from the innocent pleas- 
ures of the world may well become, in a manner, in- 
toxicated with them when they are at length placed 
within her reach. I became greedy of everything, and 
of dancing among the rest. The movement of the body 
in harmony with the music: the expression by the 
limbs of what music meant: the interpretation of 
courtesy, respect, reverence, affection. gracefulness by 
corresponiling gestures and steps was a thing to me so 
wholly unexpected and so new that I could not but ask 
for more. 

I learned, as well, to laugh. Yes: strange to say, 
the power of laughing came to me unsolicited and un- 
taught. I cannot tell you when first I laughed, or why. 
I learned to laugh, as a duckling Jearns to swim, by ob- 
serving others laugh. When one begins to laugh, one 
finds a thousand things to laugh at: unexpected turns: 
the astonishment of some one: something said mal- 
apropos; something said unwarily: the accidental dis- 
covery of a little secret. Tlie difficulty is to find out 
not why one should laugh, but why one did not always 
laugh. If we laughed when Molly tripped on the carpet 
and fell down with the dish of sausages, why did not 
my brother Joseph laugh when a siiailar accident hap- 
pened at his table? I only note this trifling point be- 
cause-I desire you to understand the great and wonder- 
ful transformation which my cousin brought about. 

I have said that my cousin’s rooms were covered 
with pictures, upon which I gazed with a pleasure 
always new. Most of these pictures are now hanging 
on the walls of my own house: yet, after so many 
years, the sight of them still affords delight to me, and 
in each one I discover always some fresh beauty. In 
some of them there are spiritual heights which are dis- 
covered by long contemplation, wlien the soul is lifted 
to the level of the picture. It seems to me, thinking 
over all that I have read and seen and experienved, 
that there are times when the painter or the poet de- 
scribes or paints things far beyond his own reach of 
mind: there is, for instance, a divinity, sometimes, in 
the face of Virgin or Saint as represented in certain 
pictures which the painter himself could never per- 
ceive or portray. Therefore I say that the soul must 
be lifted to the level of such a picture before it can con- 
vey its message. Why, then, have my former friends 
forbidden paintings? Because, I suppose, the founder 
of the sect was tov ignorant to know what a picture is, 
or what high thoughts may be suggested by a picture. 

Not only did my cousin possess these pictures’ in 
frames fitted to the panels of her wainscoting, but she 
had also portfolios full of prints and engravings, some 
of them most exquisite; some, it is true, of the earth, 
earthy (which oné could pass over). In addition she 
could herself draw very dexterously in pencil outline, 
which she would afterward fill in with color. Her 
genius lay in drawing figures: thus she drew the 
soldiers marching out of St. James’s Palace: the fine 
ladies in the Park: the beaux attending them: the 
divine and the lawyer: and the people in the street— 
the men and women who walk all day long about every 
street carrying everything that a house can want and 
bawling their wares at the top of the voice. Here are 
her drawings before me. I remember every one: the 
bandbox man with his bandboxes of every shape and 
every color, the man covered up and almost hidden by 
his pile of baskets; the man who offered to mend your 
bellows, the man who sold brickdust, the woman with 
the cats’-meat, the girl who would mend your rush- 
bottomed chair, the nian with the brooms, the knife- 
terror, the lavender girl, the boy with the matches, the 
old clothes man, the Turk who sold the slippers, the 
sandman, the strawberry-girl, and the sweep. They 
are all before me, drawn to the life. Why should 
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these things be forbidden? What sinful emotion is ex- 
cited in the mind by the picture of the knife-grinder? 
What by the picture of the strawberry girl? 

Among the pictures were figured certain marble 
statues. Before one of them my cousin held me. 
“Nancy,” she said, ‘this figure is the sweetest dream 
of beauty ever put into marble. Learn—for I am sure 
you do not know already—that the type of perfection, 
whether of Art, or of Learning. or of Holiness, ig the 
human figure, and the female figure. The curving 
lines which artists love are taken by them to represent 
the highest and most perfect attainment in everything. 
This form is the soul, blessed and purified; or it is Song 
at its noblest: it is the Muse of this or of that. Regard 
it as a symbol, and ask only how far the figure corre- 
sponds with the ideal.’? But this lesson I learned 
gradually, and not in a single day. To understand 
these things is to understand that ancient art of which 
the connoisseurs speak and write with such enthusiasm. 

Then Isabel showed me her books—she had a case 
full of them. 

“T have always thought,’’ she went on, “that the 
finest invention of man has been the book which por- 
trays the sufferings of imaginary people. In reading 
of them we forget ourselves: and though we boil with 
indignation we are restrained by the knowledge that 
nothing is real. So, my dear, we will to-day, if you 
please, begin the study of that most unfortunate of 
puppets, the real—unreal, imaginary—veritable, hero- 
ine, Clarissa,”’ 

In this immortal book the wickedness of man is so 
unmistakably held up to execration, and the unhappy 
victim of a relentless passion is so movingly depicted 
that one rises from its perusal with a heart strength- 
ened for virtue and religion. I confess that to me 
Clarissa is a real woman of flesh and blood. And to 
think that this book, with all other works of imagina- 
tion which deal with the passions and sins of men and 
women, should be prohibited by the Society of Friends! 

After reading ‘‘Clarissa’’ we exchanged novels for 
poetry. First my cousin introduced me to portions of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and others, Shie 
read these portions aloud. Many women, I think, 
would do well to study the art of reading aloud. My 
cousin read very well, and after study in the true 
modulation of the voice and with gestures appropriate 
to every emotion, she possessed a sweet voice and read 
with much feeling. It is in the reading of fine poetry 
that a generous heart most readily betrays itself. As 
she read she would stop to say, ‘‘Listen, Nancy—here is 
a’noble thought—this is sweet and tender—this is a 
passage that women would do well to carry about in 
their minds . . . Here is a vivid description. One can 
hear the clanking of the armor. . . Here is a fine con- 
tempt for things base and low. Can one hear such sen- 
timents at meeting? This poet is all for giving up 
everything: our old friends are all for getting what 
they can—every man for himself, whether it is a seat in 
heaven or a hundred thousand pounds. They forbid the 
poets. Why? Because, they say, some poetry is not fit 
for a virtuous woman to read. Then they may as well 
forbid a walk in the streets, where, to be sure, the 
things said are far worse than any poet has ever writ- 
ten. No, my dear, the same spirit which forbade 
poetry also forbade music and painting. It isa narrow 
and an ignorant spirit, my dear, which we have done 
well to put away.”’ 

One must not forget the power of music. Was nct 
my soul uplifted a tlousand times?—yea, clean carried 
out of itself into heights filled with blissful dreams and 
soft airs by my cousin’s playing? She knew all kinds 
of music—soft and gentle: loud and martial: tender, 
so that the heart yearned after something unknown: 
meditative, sorrowful. Much of what she played was 
music taken from Masses composed for the Roman 
service: that service which I had been taught to believe 
was all superstition and treachery and deceit. Yet the 
music was unspeakably moving. While my cousin 
played I sat beside her, my head on my hand, sec ing 
nothing, all my senses rapt by those sweet strains. 

Why—why—why—have the Friends closed this 
avenue, this gate of heaven? Eye hath not seen the 
glories of the world to come, but surely by means of 
music the soul may be wafted upward and so be vouch- 
safed a glimpse through the Pearly Gates. Never shall 
I forget the first morning when we heard the music in 
Westminster Abbey. The church itself amazed me: the 
tombs of the kings and of the great men of the country 
filled me with emotion: these were the people—I lad 
never thought them real before I saw their tonbs— 
who were set upon thrones and bidden to resist temp- 
tation not offered to lesser men; to be great and 
good and wise—for the sake of their people. Weil: 


all the people—kings and paupers, wise or foolish, 


good or bad, great or little—the Church receives 
them all. The Church receives them al]. And our 
little sect—our following small and narrow—refuses 
them all. The Church receives them all: this build- 
ing so wonderful in its height and length and in the 
beauty of its pillars and its carvings stands for the 
whole Church of Christ and is a symbol of the Church 
of Christ: and it receives all—all—all within its walls. 
Then, while I thought these things, the sweet oure 
voices of the boys—they stood for the angels—rose up 
and floated over our heads and rolled about the roof 
and the arches and the aisles; and after the anthem the 
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voice of him who prayed was like a whisper to us who 
stood outside under the transept. So great was the 
contrast between the universal Motherhood of the 
Church of England and the straitness of my sect that 
my former opinions—all that were left—fell from me as 
a mantle fails from the shoulders. Come what might 
come, I would henceforth, I resolved, follow a creed 
which allowed me to believe in the goodness and the 
love of the Lord. 

“Child!” my cousin cried when I told her these 
things. ‘‘What is this? They will surely say that it 
was my doing.” 

‘‘Dear Isabel! thou art all goodness to me. But, in- 
deed, I can no longer remain in the Society of Friertds.”’ 

Here I must stop. My education (or my transfor- 
mation) was now complete. Look at me at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. In dress, in speech, in carriage, a 
Quaker among Quakers: my mind, except for the nar- 
row creed of that sect, empty, and ready for the posses- 
sion of any wandering devils who might be permitted 
to enter. Ignorant of the world: ignorant of music, 
painting, singing, dancing: ignorant of manners. In 
all these things my cousin was able to effect a complete 
change principally because she found me at a time when 
I was weak and humbled, and above all things anxious 
never to look back. 

As I said above, my cousin did not understand that 
in doing all this for me she was making it impossible 
for me to return to the old life. Not even the memory 
of my mother could send me back to a sect where I 
found no hope—or if any, no more than a struggling 
ray of light in the darkness scarcely visible. Let me 
live under the wings of the Church which admits all, 
as the Abbey buries all, within its walls. Here lie saint 
and sinner: sinful king and innocent queen, martyr and 
murderess—the Church admits them all. ‘‘Come,’’ she 
cries. ‘‘All ye who have lived. Here there is hope for 
all. Lie down and rest and trust.’’ And so, as John 
Bunyan journeyed through the Dark Valley to the 
Hilis beyond, I went through all those agonies of terror 
and found myself at last standing on the slopes of the 
Hills Beautiful. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 

You have heard from Lord de Lys how tradition 
still attaches to a house in St. James's Place concern- 
ing a certain Person and a certain lady. It cannot be 
more than a garbled and mangled version of the truth. 
Not one of the persons chiefly concerned would ever, I 
believe, speak publicly of this episode. Not Captain 
Sellinger; not the corporal, who was afterward killed 
in action; not my cousia, who died of smallpox a year 
after this event; not Dr. Mynsterchamber, who went 
away under circumstances you shall learn, and no 
doubt is long since dead; not Molly, who remains with 
me still; not Mr. Robert Storey, who shortly afterward 
fell into misfortune and the Fleet prison. In whatever 
version was spread abroad, I make no doubt that I was 
depicted as a woman of the basest sort, practicing the 
allurements of Delilah, decked with fine raiment and 
jewels, costly head-tire and wanton looks: in short, 
such a woman as is described by the Wise King in his 
Book of Proverbs. You, however, who have read so far, 
will understand that a young gentlewoman with such a 
history as mine—for which reason I have written what 
precedes—formerly a Quakeress, and of the strictest 
kind, daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, instructed 
in none of the arts of allurement and only the simplest 
graces and accomplishments, would be unable—if she 
were basely to wish—to attempt those arts. 

This is a Jove story: for my own part I do not believe 
that any others are worth reading: I am indeed sincerely 
sorry for all poor women who have no love story of 
their own. One must not magnify the passion of love, 
but certainly there is no other passion that plays so im- 
portant a part in this transitory life, especially for my 
sox. I say that this is a love story: and I declare, 
further, that if any young man (whatever his rank) 
bestowed upon me his affections in the springtime of 
my days, when I possessed some charms of face and 
form, it was not on account of any allurements or 
snares, but solely on account of those perfections which 
a generous and noble soul (out of his own nobility) im- 
agined in a woman all imperfections. The more noble 
the lover the deeper and the stronger is his love, the 
more heavenly becomes the woman of his imagination. 
Such a young man sees in the woman he loves a Living 
Well of Virtue, a Sealed Fountain, a soul all beautiful 
within and without. Happy is the woman who is loved 
by so great a heart; for even before ber death she may 
be led upward so as to become an angel of heaven. 

My cousin spent an incredible amount of pains upon 
me for three months; namely, May, June, and July of 
the year 1760. During that time she transformed me 
into a woman of the fashion—that is to say. not a great 
Court lady, but a woman who dressed like the rest, 
spoke like the rest, and took the same pleasure in the 
things that delight all other women. Of friends we 
had not many, which afterward proved an advantage 
tous. The other occupants of the house; namely, Cor- 
poral Bates, of the Horse Guards, and his family in the 
garrets, Captain Sellinger on the second floor, and Dr. 
Mynsterchamber on the ground floor, we knew, but 
had little intercourse with them. So much was I 
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changed that 1 could not bear to think of the Society 
of Friends. Only to remember the house at Dartford 
made me tremble and shiver. I had ceased going to 
First Day Meeting, and had even begun to atiend the 
services at St. James’s, Piccadilly, with. my cousin, 
who had a pew in that noble church. As for singing, 
painting, reading poetry, making music, embroidery, 
fine dress, and adornme::t of all kinds I was now as 
fond of these,things as my cousin could desire. 

It was on Wednesday, August 17, that the event 
happened which was destined to change the whole of 
my life. At half-past seven in the evening 1 was re- 
turning home from evening prayers at St. James’s. It 
was a sermon day, which made the service longer. I 
was accompanied by Molly, who walked behind me, 
carrying my Prayer-book. Many other ladies were 
also going home after prayers, either in their coaches 
or accompanied by footmen carrying sticks, or, like me, 
protected only by a woman-servant. 

At such a time and in such a place one considers 
that there is no danger save from some gentleman 
whose attentions are uninvited or from some audacious 
pickpocket: who could look for danger at the Court end 
of the town, in the most polite streets, with numbers of 
passengers, and in broad daylight? A gentlewoman 
may, surely, go to evening prayers and return home 
without fear of molestation within a few yards of the 
King’s Palace. There is, however, another kind of 
danger to which one is exposed in every part of the 
town. One thinks little of it: one cannot guard against 
it: yet it always threatens: it is always possible: it can 
never be removed, so long as the world continues to 
drink rum, punch, port-wine, or beer. 

However, being tranquil as to this or any other 
danger, and seeing many ladies and persons of respect- 
able appearance in the streets, I walked along reflect- 
ing on the discourse which the congregation had just 
heard. It was one of the kind which the Church of 
England loves: the preacher had an argument which 
he expounded, followed up, and proved with a great 
display of scholarship and with that appearance of 
authority which the pulpit, the ecclesiastical wig, the 
black gown, and a full voice also contributed to his 
discourse. I know not, now, what he advanced or 
proved. There was nothing of himself in it: no ‘“‘ex- 
periences,”’ no claim to the special working of the Lord 
in his soul: nothing individual: he spoke as one in a 
collective Church, as if the individual shared with all 
the rest the gifts and graces of the Church, which re- 
ceives all alike, treats all alike: gives the same promise 
to all alike. Nor did this preacher, as my brother 
Joseph was wont to do, take a text here and a text 
there and lay them side by side. Not so: he showed us 
what each text means in the original Greek, and what 
it means with reference to the passages. that go before 
and the passages which follow after. Such a discourse 
to a person of my experience was like an invitation to 
rest and be happy in an Ark of Refuge. 

We accomplished our short walk through Jermyn 
Street and down St. James’s Street in perfect safety 
until we reached the corner of St. James's Place. 
When we turned into that very quiet place we were 
met full face to face by two gentlemen walking arm- 
in-arm, or, rather, shoulder to shoulder. 

They both wore the king’s scarlet. One of them I 
knew very well. He was the Honorable Robert Sell- 
inger, younger brother of the Viscount de Lys, captain 
in his Majesty’s Horse Guards. He was at this time not 
more than five-and-twenty: a tall and proper person, 
upon whom ‘the king’s uniform sat becomingly: all 
women, I am sure, like to see a young man in a hand- 
some uniform. As yet the gout which afterward 
cruelly afflicted him, swelling his joints, covering his 
face with unsightly blotches, crippling his feet, had not 
appeared. He was, however, so to speak, inviting and 
preparing the-way for it: this he did by drinking too 
much port-wine or rum punch, so that already his neck 
was too thick and his cheek too flushed for so young a 
man. In the morning, however, there was no better 
company: he was as well-bred a man as is expected in 
one of his rank: he had some knowledge of books: he 
was of the kindliest disposition: and he discoursed 
pleasantly. In appearance I say that he was tall: his 
nose was long and narrow: his eyes had a constant 
light as of sunshine in them: his lips were ever ready for 
asmile. To me and to my cousin le was attentive: he 
visited us frequently: heewalked with us in the Park: 
he told us about the old king in St. James’s Pajace and 
the princes in Leceister Square, and he paid me every 
day some new and pleasing compliment. But he did 
not make love to me, for which I am now thankful: 
indeed, the poor man, who had but this one fault, 
entertained love toward the bottle as his only mistress. 
Strange. that a man of parts and judgment should 
every night voluntarily fuddle himself! Why did he 
do it? Why do men, our superiors in strength of mind 
as well as of body, choose to deaden their finer senses 
for the sake of—I know not what—say, a few drops of 
sweetness, more or Jess? 

Had Captain Sellinger been sober this evening I am 
certain that nothing would have happened. Sober, he 
respected me and al] other women; drunk, he regarded 
all women alike, just as he regarded (I suppose) the im- 
pudent hussies in the Park, whom I bave seen the gen- 
tlemen, with a disgusting familiarity, take by the chin. 
This evening, however, he was overcome, and he walked 
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with difficulty, holding up his companion and being 
held up by him. | 

At the corner of St. James’s Place, I say, we came 
face to face with this pair, insomuch that there was no 
way of avoiding them; nor would they suffer me to 
take the wall and pass, but, in a manner, spread them- 
selves and barred the way. 

“Captain Sellinger,”’ I said, ‘“‘will you let me pass?” 

“Jack,” he replied, speaking thickly, ‘‘ ’tis Nancy— 
divine Nuncy. She hath been at her devotions—on her 
lovely knees. Jack, Jet us take her to Marylebone Gar- 
dens to finish the evening.”’ 

“T’other bottle,’’ the other man replied, still more 
thickly. He understood nothing. 

“Let me pass, Captain Sellinger.”’ 
barred the way. 

“Thou shalt take the maid, Jack,’’ he continued, 
“Molly will do for thee. Hold up, man—and I will 
take the mistress. Call a coach—call a coach, Molly, 
for thy mistress and Jack and me.” 

So he went on in his tipsy way, about the lovely 
Nancy, the divine Nancy, and such nonsense as makes 
me ashamed to set it down except to show that he knew 
not what he said. 

‘Captain Sellinger,”’ I said, ‘‘you have been drink- 
ing, otherwise you would not behave in this strange 
way. Please suffer me to pass. For shame, sir; for 
shame!” 

“T’other bottle,’? murmured his companion, drop- 
ping his head upon his chest. 

‘“*You shalJl pass,’’ he said, ‘‘in my arms, in a chariot 
—in a chair’’— he hardly knew what he said—‘‘to 
Marylebone Gardens. There we will dance—you have 
never yet danced with me, fair Nancy. We will after- 
ward take supper—supper, and have—eh, Jack?—t’ other 
bottle.” 

‘‘T’other. bottle,’”’ the other gentleman replied; but 
his glassy eye showed that he at least would not arrive 
at that stage, having certainly worked his way already 
through as many bottles as he could hold. 

‘‘Let me go, Captain Sellinger!’’ I cried, as he caught 
hold of my hand. 

“We will go together,’’ he repeated, firm in his 
drunken mood, ‘‘to Marylebone Gardens. The women 
shall expire—by Gad!—with envy and spite—bless their 
hearts! And the men shall burst—hang ’em!—with 
envy. We will show them Venus herself—Venus her- 
self—fair Queen of Love. Willy-nilly, fair Nancy, 
needs must thou show thy face at Marylebone.” 

“Naf, Captain Sellinger, this passes endurance. You 
are so tipsy that you are not yourself. You know not 
what you say. Will you let me go, or must I force my 
way through?” 

Now, what he did I know not. He seized my hand, 
he tried to kiss my cheek. I know not, indeed, what he 
did; because to be accosted in this manner, in such a 
place as St. James’s Street, by two drunken gentlemen 
terrifies a girl out of her senses. And to be told that, 
willy-nilly, she must go with these two gentlemen— 
almost unable to stand—to a place of public resort dis- 
turbed me so much that I can hardly tell what hap- 
pened. However, I cried out for help, that is quite 
certain, and Molly screamed and pulled me back, and 
stood in front of me: and the poor captain was so fud- 
dled that he hardly knew the maid from the mistress, 
which, I suppose, was the reason why Molly boxed his 
ears. And then—then—this was the first meeting— 
there came running across the street two gentlemen, 
both young, the elder not more than one or two and 
twenty, and the other two years or so younger. They 
drew their swords. ‘‘Madam,’’ said the elder, with 
great resolution in his eyes and in his voice, ‘“‘have no 
fear, we will make a way for you.”’ 

So saying he stepped before me, drawing his sword 
and holding it before him, pointed at the poor tipsy 
captain. 

The other—the younger man—stepped to the right 
hand of his friend, and also drew his sword quickly, 
standing beside the first, yet a little in advance, and 
it seemed to me as if he was defending his friend, so 
watchfully did he hold his weapon. I noticed, besides, 
that the two young men were richly dressed: the elder, 
who was the taller and stouter, in scarlet, like Captain 
Sellinger, with broad gold lace on his hat and beautiful 
lace at his wrists and neck. His sash was also trimmed 
with gold lace. His friend, on the other hand, worea 
blue coat with white facings, also decorated with gold 
lace. I was so ignorant at the time that I did not 
recognize the uniform of the Royal Navy. 

Now at sight of the draw n swords the captain showed 
an immediate and remarkabie change of demeanor. All 
the soldier awakened in his breast; he stepped back, 
leaving hold of his friend, who fell to the ground; he 
stood upright and alert: he drew his sword swiftly: the 
wine went ovt of his head. ‘‘As you will, gentlemen,”’ 
he said, ‘‘if you must interfere where you have no busi- 
ness.” So he turned half round, saluted his enemy and 
crossed swerds. 

“Oh! Good gentlemen!” cried Molly, wringing her 
hands. 

“Gentlemen!"’ I said. ‘They are drunk—’’ 

As I spoke an extraordinary transformation fell upon 
Captain Sellinger. His face expressed suddenly a swift 
succession of emotions—doubt, astonishment, bewilder- 
ment, and recognition. ‘Good Lord!’’ he cried. Then 
he lowered his sword to the ground, the point touching 
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the stones: he took off his hat, bowed low, sheathed his 
sword, and still with bowed head retreated backward, 
and so passed into the Park beyond. 

For my own part, I was not so much astonished by 
this behavior, because my people practice these courte- 
sies of bows and bendings and reverences so little, that, 
indeed, I knew not what kind of reverence is due to this 
person or to that. 

“So,” said the younger of the two, “the adventure 
ends well. What about this other brave companion of 
the bottle?’’ 

For Captain Sellinger’s friend, on losing the support 
of his brother toper, fell forward on the curbstone, and, 
not being able to get up, was fumbling about stupidly 
in search of his sword, which he was too drunk to find. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I thank you for your kindly 
cat As for this poor man lying here, I say again that 

he is drunk. Otherwise, Pray, gentlemen, be so good 
as to put up your swords.”’ 

So they obeyed. And the’elder, with a bow, asked 
me if I had far to go. I told him that at the end of St. 
James’s Place lived my cousin, whom I was then visit- 
ing, and that I could now go home in perfect safety. 

‘‘Nay, madam,” he replied., ‘‘To the door at least 
you will suffer us to attend you.” 

So they walked, one on either side of me, for the 
short distance that remained. When we reached the 
door I thanked them again and wished them good- 
night. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said the elder of the two, gazing into iny 
face but not boldly or impudently—the word impudence 
can never, surely, be connected with him—‘‘may we, at 
least, learn the name of the lady—or the goddess—whom 
we have this evening happily assisted?’’ 

“Sir,’’ I replied, ashamed to be called a goddess, ‘‘I 
am the daughter of the late Samuel Waldon, paper 
manufacturer of Dartford in Kent. I am here on a 
visit to my cousin, Mrs. Isabel Storey, widow of my 
father’s cousin, the late Mr. Reuben Storey, American 
Merchant, of Great Tower Hill.”’ 

He received the information with a show of the 
deepest interest, and lingered as if uncertain. 

‘Come, George,’’ said the other, ‘‘we keep this lady 
waiting on her doorstep.” 

So the elder of the two bowed. ‘‘Madam,”’ he said, 
“TI humbly hope for our better acquaintance.”’ 

“T too, madam,”’ said the other, ‘‘venture to hope for 
better acquaintance. If,’’ he indicated his companion, 
“this gentleman be permitted the honor of calling—’”’ 

“Sir,” I replied, ‘I have no right to accept or to re- 
fuse such an honor, being but a guest of my cousin.”’ 

‘Sure, Miss Nancy,’’ said the impudent Molly, ‘‘there 
are not too many young gentlemen coming to the house. 
Do you call, gentlemen, and you will find a welcome, 
trust me. Good- night, therefore, gentlemen, and thank 
you for my mistress.’ 

So they laughed and walked away. I turned my 
head to look after them, and was punished for my curi- 
osity like Lot’s wife—for the elder of the two, he who 
was called George, had also turned his head, and he 
smiled and waved his hand. It made me blush to be 
caught looking after him. 

At his own door, half opened, stood Dr. Mynster- 
chamber, the lodger of the ground floor, in his ragged 
old gown and his head wrapped in a nightcap. The 
man was so long and lean and so much like a vulture 
that I shuddered whenever I met him, and this was 
alinost every time that we went out of the house or re- 
turned to it. He would then open his door an inch or 
two, poke out his hooked nose and nod his head, saying, 
“Good-morning, fair Nancy’’; or ‘‘Divine Nancy’’; or 
“Lovely nymph, good-day,” with the privilege which 
we accord to age. 

This evening his door was opened wider than usual 
and his whole head came out. ‘‘Lovely Nancy,’ he 
said, ‘the beaux are beginning. Thy trein will soon 
drive other nymphs to madness.’’ 

“T have no beaux, Dr. Mynsterchamber.”’ 

“It. is a magnificent beginning. One of them, at 
least, will come again, doubtless. Have they told thee, 
child, who and what they are? Ha! not yet. In good 
time. Well, history is made by women. Love rules 
the Court; love is victorious over the conqueror. The 
kings are led by Rosamond and Alice and Jane and 
Nelly and Gabrielie, each in his turn; each by ohe at 
atime. For a time they have their day—their little 
day’’—his voice was like a raven’s, hoarse and boding 
ill. ‘“Well—the candle is lighted: the pretty moth flies 
round and found: pure and clear burns the flame: see! 
the moth flies into it, and Jies dying, all its colors 
burned up. The story of Semele is a parable.” 

“T know not what you mean, sir.’’ 

“No, no. Best not ask their names. That they 
should come to this house—to this house—strange!”’ 
He shut his door and retired. AsI ran up the stairs I 
heard him muttering. His words made me uneasy. 
What did he mean by his long list of women? Who 
was the moth and what was the candle? 


* * * * * * * 


“I wonder who they were,”’ said niy cousin. ‘‘So 
Molly promised them a welcome in my name. Molly is 
an impudent baggage. Yet, my dear, one would not 
stand in your way. They will come to see you. Oh, 
Nancy! that such a lovely face was condemned to go in 
gray, and to marry a manin drab! Monstrous! Well, 





they shal! have a welcome. Héaven grant they may 
not prove to be profligates.”’ 
_ “They looked most virtuous, I think.” 

“Looked indeed! Who can trust a man’s looks? 
Last year one of them—a mere adventurer—carried 
off an heiress, and was at Gretna Greén before her par- 
ents knew ‘that she was lost. nr? be sure, they say that 
she was nothing 16th.” 

“IT am no heiress, cousin. Therefore no one will 
carry me off.”’ 

“I don’t know, child. There are other reasons for 
carrying off a woman. Besides, thy father was pos- 
sessed of goodly bags of gold. There are hunters of 
nymphs as well as hunters of fortune. There are in the 
world always young men named Lovelace. Remember 
Clarissa, my dear.’ 

I laid my hard on hers. “‘If Clarissa had lived with 
thee, dear cousin, Lovelace would not have ventured or 
succeeded.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE NEXT DAY. 


In the morning Captain Sellinger presented himself, 
making the excuses due from a gentleman. There was 
not much repentance in liis looks, but some: he was not 
wholly without grace. His excuses were not too full of 
self-reproach: he had not lost any self-respect, because 
he was certainly not more drunk than becomes a gentle- 
man, as was shown by the fact that he could still dis- 
tinguish a lovely woman. ‘‘This,’’ I said, ‘‘was the rea- 
son why you kissed Molly, the maid.” The accident, 
he confessed, betrayed a momentary wandering of wits. 

He owned, however, that he ought to have taken my 
refusal seriously and allowed me to pass, “And he ex- 
pressed himself as unfeignedly sorry for having caused 
me the least pain. In a word, he spoke as a gentleman 
should. 

“Still, Captain Sellinger, I am pleased to think that 
Molly boxed your ears.”’ 

“I shall call Molly out. She must give me satisfac- 
tion. Can aman of honor sit down with ears tingling? 
You say that I mistook the maid for the mistress. That 
should be impossible in your case, Miss Nancy. I have 
seen maids—but enough. You say that Molly virtuously 
boxed my ears? Well, I cannot remember. And then, 
suddenly, so far as my memory serves me, who should 
jump out of the ground like a Jack-in-the-box, or a 
ghost at Drury, but the Prince of Wales himself, with 
his feathers on his head and a naked sword in his 
hand?” 

“You are dreaming, Captain Sellinger.”’ 

“I supposeIam. But, Nancy, how came the Prince 
of Wales in St. James’s Place?” 

‘How came he in your muddled brain? How can 
any one account for tricks of imagination? Besides, 
there were two gentlemen, not one.” 

‘‘Na—na—na—do not make me out sober. I saw 
two gentlemen, which isa proof that there was but one, 
Had there been two I should have seen four. Every- 
body knows so much. There was one gentleman, I tell 
you, not two.”’ 

After the captain came the corporal. 

Corporal Bates, also of the Guards, but not in Cap- 
tain Sellinger’s company, occupied the garrets of the 
house with his wife and family of six little children. 
All day long, unless it rained, the children played in 
the Green Park, while their mother made and sewed for 
them the ‘clothes that they wore out as fast as they 
could. The corporal maintained them (but with diffi- 
culty) by teaching the art of fence, the mathematics, 
drawing landscapes and houses, painting in water-colors, 
and fine penmanship, for he was a man of many accom- 
plishments. When he was at leisure he drew up plans 
of campaign, plans of sieges, observations on campaigns, 
and military pamphlets of al] kinds, but especially such 
as professed to extend the power of the country. None 
of these learned tracts would booksellers—who were in 
a league, he said, to crush merit—publish for him. All 
his talk was on military matters; and he lived in the 
constant hope (and as constant disappointment) of re- 
ceiving a commission. In a word, he was a brave, 
loyal, honest man, who believed himself to be another 
Churchill, or a Turenne at least, in the art of war. 

Coming off duty that morning he knocked at our 
door and appeared in his uniform, with a high hat, 
white cross belt, and long worsted epaulets, which he 
played with proudly because they proclaimed his rank. 
To be corporal is to stand on the lowest rung of the 
ladder, but yet it is on the ladder. 

“‘Ladies,”’ he said, saluting us, ‘‘your most obedient 
servant. I come to offer my respects and my condo- 
lences. Truly I tear my hair to think that Fortune— 
cruel Fortune—forbade me the happiness which two 
unknown gentlemen enjoyed last night. Perhaps they 
were not even soldiers. I venture to hope that no evil 
consequences of the shock have ensued. Ha! had I been 
there—though he is captain in my regiment—yet he 
should have seen what sword-play means. Captain or 
no captain—even if I was broke for it.’’ He looked as 
valiant. as Mars himself, the God of War. 

“Thank you, Corporal Bates,” I replied. 
was much better to have no fighting.”’ 

“As for consequences,’ said my cousin, ‘Miss 
Nancy did not even swoom, which proves her courage ; 
and Molly assures me that her own appetite is unim- 
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“It is my sorrow, ladies,’’ he repeated, bringing his © 


feet into position, ‘‘that I was not so favored as to be on 
the spot. In such a case, my commission they could 
not choose but grant me as a reward.” 

“Courage, corporal. Another occasion will perhaps 
present itself.”’ 

“Madam, you will perhaps go again to evening 
prayers. The church bell is the ladies’ call of duty: it 
is their reveille. I most humbly offer my services as 
escort. I presume not to walk beside my convoy—I 
will walk behind with a drawn sword and a proud 
heart.”’ 

Here, at least, was devotion and gratitude. One 
would willingly be frightened a little if only to draw 
forth such proof of kind hearts. 

‘But, corporal, valor, even when it has no chance of 
proving itself, deserves reward.’’ My cousin took from 
the cupboard a bottle of port and a glass. ‘‘Sir, you 
must be thirsty.’’ 

“In the presence of Beauty, madam, every soldier is 
thirsty.”” I do not know what he meant by this aphor- 
ism. ‘I drink your health, madam—Miss Nancy, when 
Virginal distress next calls for the hero’s arm, may I 
be there to help!” 

Our next visitor that day was Mr. Robert Storey, the 
bookseller of St. James’s Street. He was cousin to Isa- 
bel’s late husband; yet his branch of the family be- 
longed not to the Society, He was at this time still a 
young man, not more than eight-and-twenty, having 
succeeded to his father’s business two or three years 
before. In his dress he aimed at the outward sem- 
blance of the substantial citizen: he would be taken for 
one known on ’Change; therefore his coat was of black 
velvet, his stockings of white silk, and hig buckles ‘of 
silver; at his throat and wrists he wore fine white lace; 
his buttons were of silver, and silver lace adorned his 
hat; his powdered hair was tied behind with a large 
black silk bow; a bunch of seals hung from his fob; a 
gold ring’was on one finger; and he carried a gold- 
headed cane. He stood at the door for a moment ina 
studied attitude: in his right hand he held his hat over 
his heart: in his left he held the gold-headed cane: he 
brought his feet into the dancing-master’s first position, 
that which shows the white silk stockings and the shape 
of a good leg to advantage. He was, in fact, a person- 
able young man of fair stature and reasonable face, 
though his eyes were too close together. He bowed 
low, first to his cousin, and then to myself, 

“Cousin Storey,’’ he said, ‘‘your most obedient. 
Miss Nancy, your most humble.”’ 

Then he came in and sat.down. In all his actions and 
all his words, Robert Storey still preserved the air of 
one who performs a duty properly. He now held him- 
self upright in his chair: his legs crossed: his left hand 
plunged into his waistcoat, his right hand free for gest- 
ure. 

His shop in Pall Mall, which we often visited, was 
large and filled with books: folios on the lower shelves: 
quartos on the middle: and octavos on the higher. It 
was all day filled with book-collectors, poets, scholars, 
divines, and certain persons for whom he entertained a 
profound contempt, yet employed them constantly, 
called booksellers’ hacks. They are persons, it appears, 
who have some tincture of learning but none of genius: 
they are cursed with an ardent desire to write, a desire 
which unfits them for any honorable employment: yet 
they cannot with all their efforts depict the passions, 
move the heart, or fire the imagination. They compile 
books which those who cannot distinguish treat seri- 
ously: such as essays for the magazine, at a guinea the 
sheet, poetry by subscription, translations of ancient 
poetsalready translated a hundred times, histories copied 
from better historians, travels in foreign countries 
(never having left their own), sermons for clergymen 
who cannot compose—in a word, they are hacks ready 
to do all kinds of work at any pay that they can get. It 
is needless to add that they will advocate any cause, 
write on any side, and—still at a guinea a sheet—would 
defend even the fallen angels, 

Robert came often to visit us in the evening after his 
shop was shut. Sometimes he read to us; sometimes 
he spoke of the poets, who made of his shop a kind of 
Apollo’s Walk. It must be confessed that, although he 
despised the tribe of hacks, he spoke always with rever- 
ence of those scholars and poets and wits whose produc- 
tions lend a luster to this age—such men, I mean, as 
Samuel Johnson, Dr. Warburton,. Lord Lyttelton, 
Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett, the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, and David Garrick, if one may include a mere 
actor with these illustrious names. 

More often, however, Robert brought us news of the 
great world, with anecdotes and scandals, which he pro- 
duced one by one, as a child picks out plums, His shop, 
in fact, was a greater home for gossip and scandal than 
even a barber’s: scholars and men of letters, I verily 
believe, love talking as ‘much as women. He would 
deliver himself of these items slowly and with intervals: 
and he was fond of concluding any one, when he could, 
with a moral or a religious observation. 

This evening, however, he had no opportunity, for 
my cousin instantly poured into his ears the story of 
my adventure. He received it with a good man’s 
horror. , 

“This,”’ he exclaimed at Icngth, as carried away by 


paired, which proves her insensibility. Yet she was 
kissed.”” 
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rizhteous indignation, ‘‘appears to me one of the most 
flagitious acts ever attempted by a profligate aristoc- 
racy.” 

“Mr. Robert,”’ I told him, somewhat surprised at his 
heat, ‘‘the captain was overcome with drink and knew 
not what he did.”’ 

“Your ignorance, Miss Nancy,” he replied with a 
smile, ‘enables you to undertake the defense of that 
bad man. The business seems to me (I am necessarily 
acquainted with much of the wickedness of the world) 
arranged beforehand: two men pretend to be drunk: 
they waylay a young gentlewoman: two others pretend 
to rescue her. The conspiracy is quite easy to carry 
out, if one has the wickedness to devise it and the dar- 
ing to carry it through.” 

“That, Mr. Storey,’’ I replied, ‘‘seems, if I may say 
80, nonsense, because how could they know when we 
should pass? Besides. the captain was really drunk.”’ 
He shrugged his shoulders and bowed his head. 

(Continued neat week.) 
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A PARIS NOCTURNE. 


‘THE price wil] do.”’ 
‘*‘Monsieur is most kind.’ 

“And .. ah tenez, madame. This is au cin- 
quiéme, I believe?”’ 

“No, monsieur,’’ simpered the landlady, slightly 
drooping her eyes. 

“Bat you told me—"’ began the gentleman with the 
bohemian air, Greek nose, and shaggy blond curls— 
“vou told ine, madame—’ 

‘Yes, monsieur,” 
meared. “‘I—I had forgotten. 
a room occupied, anc monsieur desired this flour, au 


Madame Toudouche half stam- 
Au cinquiéme, there is 


quatri2me, to be quite vacant.” 

“Yes,” loitered the reply. With a remarkably white 
hand, though large and muscular, the gentleman stroked 
a clear-chiseled chin. Suddenly, with this same hand, 
he made a sweeping gesture: ‘‘I will take all the little 
suite. But, mind you, I hope for quiet during the week 
that lam here. I shall rest and drowse most of the time. 
I shall have no visitors—absolutely none. Frankly, I 
shall be en retraite An absorbing affair—a matter of 
business, most wearisome business—will soon engross 
me: and hence I am taking this preparatory term of 
r-pose, You are sure I shall not be disturbed, madame 

ibsolutely sure?” 

Oh, yes, monsieur—absolutely.”’ 
‘My name is ..er.. Duroc—M. Albert Duroc.” 
Chank you, monsieur.”’ 

‘Please let my luggage be sent up; you have no 
doubt perceived that it is very small. I shall ask you 
for a cup of coffee each morning—good, strong coffee, 
a roll and a bit of butter. Pray, let all three be ex- 
e‘lient. Stay, madame—’’ and here Monsieur Duroc 
gianced about him at the shabby but clean apartment. 
“Perhaps you would prefer that I should give you half 
my promised sum in a ivance.’’ He then drew out a 
purse, and as he did so the old woman's wrinkled face 
became one immens® labyrinthine smile. 

After she had gone Monsieur Duroc leaned from one 
of his high dermer windows and looked at Paris below 
the slumberous azure of a perfect autumn afternoon. 
Yonder was the J/le St. Louis 
tiat one could almost make out the 
ghoulish gargoyles. Ah, dear old Notre Dame, with 
txe adorable sculptures of its main doorway, saints and 
martyrs all tangled together like roses in a huge wreath! 
Dear old ‘‘other side of the river’! What thrilling 
memories it evoked! There wound the unforg: ttable 
and unique Seine, with its little toylike steamboats, 
bound for Charenton, for Suresnes, for numberless 
ports besides! And the stately fawn-colored buildings 
on either bank, skirting so palatially each curvilinear 
verge... Ah, the delicious days of boyhood! And to 
be here once again where he had dwelt for so many 
youthful years! What refreshment, after the lou, 
bustling life of that other Paris, whose boulevards and 
cafés and theaters and salons teemed with a thousand 


with Notre Dame so near 


rrimaces of its 


a‘nbitions, rivalries, hates! 

“1 will dine over here near the Luxembourg,”’ medi 
fated Monsieur Duroc, ‘“‘in a little restaurant which has 
long ago forgotten my existence. Then I will come 
back to my placid refuge and enjoy the first serene 
sleep of seven others, all of which, I hope, will be 
equally serene. Ah, what comfort to be hidden away 
like this! After Monday next my work must begin. 
Meanwhile, rest, rest, rest, before the tremendous task 
that awaits me!" 

Later Monsieur Duroc followed out his intent. He 
took a stroll through obscure vet familiar streets for 
nearly an hour after dining, and then resought his new 
lodgings. He was a light sleeper yet a healthful one. 
Hardly five minutes after blowing out his candle he had 
fallen into just the suave slumber that he had craved. 

**Ta-la-la—la lah! La-la-la—tira, lira, lira——lah! 
_——— —la-la————tira, liraah, lira—Lah-r-r-r-r! 

Then the tinkle, tinkle, tinkle and thrum, thrum, 
thram, of a piano. Then the woman’s voice and also 
the piano, both dawning together into awakened con- 
sciousness, Then a man’s basso voice, repeating every 
tira-lira, every lah, of the feminine one. 

By this time Monsieur Duroc was thoroughly awake. 
He soon lighted a candle and looked at his watch. Ten 
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minutes past midnight. The vocal exercises continued. 
Sleep was now impossible. He anathematized his land- 
lady. Why had she dared to lie like this? Had she not 
promised him peace? The detested sounds caie, too 
plainly, from a chamber just above him. At a quarter 
past one o'clock they ceased. Soon afterward he heard 
a man’s step descend the staircase, passing his door. 

The chain of sleep having been thus rudely broken, 
it was three good hours before he rejoined its disrupted 
links. He awoke at about nine in the morning, full of 
indignant protest. Finding the landlady below stairs, 
he poured upon her a torrent of reproaches. Was it 
for this that she had accepted his advance payment? 
Had she not assured him tliat his lodgings should be 
quiet? Of course, all the while, she knew of these two 
owls upstairs—these midnight cats, with their bass and 
treble miaulings! And the piano, too—a ramshackle 
thing. at best! Was this honest dealing? Was it not 
shameless deceit?”’ 

But the landlady could now afford to be a trifle 
haughty. Had she vot those preparatory francs tightly 
clutched? 

“Monsieur is unjust to me, ma foi! I supposed that 
he would be fast asleep when they began. The young 
man never comes till midnight.” 

Duroc gave a groan, and swept past his hostess. He 
hate! all chicanery, an] he resolved forthwith to quit 
the Jodgings. Then his wound rankled. Those few 
extra francs were nothing—but the cool imposition of 
it all! 

He woull remain for one more day and a night, at 
Jeast. If the lira liras again woke him (as of course 
they could not fail to do) he would make of these noc- 
turnal nuisances an emphatic request to keep silent. 
This would be wreaking a kind of vengeance on his 
landlady, for neither would she relish having her 
duplicity publicly disclosed nor would the fair repute 
of her inn be thereby enhanced. 

‘Perhaps, after all, though,’’ mused Duroc, ‘‘I shall 
sleep through the clamors of to-night. If not, farewell 
forever to Madame Toudouche.”’ 

At ten that evening Duroc ascended his staircase 
with the intention of retiring. Scarcely had he closed 
his door when madame’s somewhat plaintive voice 
caused him to reopen it. 

“I am so sorry it has happened, monsietr, Of 
course, I realize that monsieur has been perfectly right. 
I have not an idea who she is. Apparently, however, 
she is very poor—that touched my heart;’’ and Ma- 
dame Toudouche made the motion of wiping away a 
tear. ‘“‘She says the gentleman is her brother. She 
pays very little for the room. The piano is her own; 
she had it brought up herself. .. And now, Monsieur 
Duroc, I have come to assure you that you need only 
comman | and I will obey.”’ 

“Command? Obey, Madame Toudouche?”’ 

“Yes, monsieur. It is affreux that you should be 
kept awake like this! I will tell the young girl, when 
she comes to-night, that I shal! require of her no further 
pay, and that she must at once cease from these dis- 





turbing practices.”’ 

(‘What a poor little handful of sous that ‘pay’ must 
be!"’ thought Duroc, with irrepressible cynicisin.) 

Somehow, after the landlady had departed, and- 
while flinging himself into the only easy-chair that his 
room contained, a twinge of conscience assailed him. 
Might he not, after all, be thwarting some purpose of 
self-support on the part of this girl—just referred to as 
possibly very poor? Thereymight be cogent reasons 
why she shoul! hold with her brother these weird con- 
certs. ‘‘Well, no matter what happens to-night,’’ he 
meditated, ‘‘I will endure it.. And to-morrow, if 1 have 
been annoyed as I was last night, I can make a change 
of quarters. Meanwhils, tle most merciful plan is to 
see Madame Toulouche at once a:.d teil hcr that she 
must restrain her veto—that it is my earnest wish.”’ 

But soon, as it happened, a drowsiness overtook him, 
and he fell asleep there in the armchair. He was a man 
in perfect health, but for many past days he had been 
constitutionally tired by a peculiar pressure of work. 

Wakening abruptly after what he felt to have been 
a long and wholly unforeseen nap, he heard the piano 
banging upstairs and the tira-liras blent with its notes. 

Rubbing his eyes, he laughed aloud. ‘It’s hard to 
be charitable,”’ he muttered. ‘‘How strange I should 
have fallen asleep like this! I suppose it’s my broken 
rest of last night.’’ 

He rose, with the immediate design of disrobing. 
All at once the sounds ceased. Then came another 
noise—that of voices. He opened his door, and went 
out into the hall. 

Upstairs Madame Toudouche was vehemently talk- 
ing. ‘I meant to wait up for you and tell you, made- 
moiselle, but I was too fatigued, and I lost myself in a 
long doze. Now I must insist that you stop your sing- 
ing and playing at this unseemly hour—you and the 
young man whom you call your brother.” 

‘‘He is my brother, Madame Toudouche, just as T 
have said." 

**Yes, madame, she is my sister.”’ 

‘Well, I can’t help that. The gentleman downstairs 
will not stand it, and he is perfectly right. I—” 

Duroc listened no longer. He mounted briskly the 
steps leading to the upper hall. There he saw, in dini- 
ness, three figures. 

“Ah, Monsieur Duroc!" exclaimed the landlady, 
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“it’s you! Of course you have been distressed again by 
this wretched business. And slight wonder!” 

The light from the near room struck full on a pale, 
girlish face, as ‘‘mademoiselle”’ advanced several steps. 

“Oh, Monsieur Duroc, may I beg you to let us go on! 
This young man is my brother, though madame, here, 

has hinted otherwise. I cannot play and sing at home, 
I had the piano brought here—it’s the only possession 
of the least value that we now have left. My brother 
plays in the orchestra at one of the small Montmartre 
theaters. He would have time to teach me in the day, 
but I have no time then. 1 am always at the bedside 
of my poor sick mother. She takes her sleeping-potion 
at half-past eleven every night, and till half-past one it 
keeps her quiet. In a week from now, my sister, who 
is a shopgirl at the Pon Marché, will lose her position; 
they are discharging many hands there, now that the 
dull season has begun to set in. But I have been posi- 
tively promised a place in the chorus of the new opera 
at the Comique, provided.I can only learn how to use 
my voice a little better than I use it now. My sister, 
you see, monsieur, wilj then become my mother’s nurse, 
and the money that she can no longer earn I will earn 
instead. At least, this is my hope—for it seems too 
hard that the whole buden of our family maintenance 
should fall upon poor Achille, here. Look at him, mon- 
sieur. Achille is not strong—see how pale and thin he 
is, and only just nineteen! But he has marked musical 
talent, and he is helping me a great deal... Oh, pray 
do not have us turned away! It has cost so much fcr 
us to get our piano up here and pay the rent of the 
room —so much, I mean, for us, in our forlorn pov- 
erty!"’ 

The girl's lips quivered with entreaty as she paused. 
Her eyes. large and black, were quite tearless, but they 
burned with a keen, dry shine, 

“And what is this new opera,’’ asked Duroc, gently, 
‘in the chorus of which you hope to obtain a position?” 

“Does not monsieur know?’’ here politely asked 
Achille, whose slender frame was as dim to Duroc as 
the Jatter’s taller and burlier one was dim tohim. “It 
is ‘Fiordelisa,’ by the celebrated composer, Monsieur 
Albert Charantelle. He is the writer of five or six other 
works, all of which have been great successes here in 
Paris. It is said that ‘Fiordelisa’ will eclipse them all, 
Monsieur Albert Charantelle is a strange gentleman in 
certain ways, though greatly beloved, I am told, by a 
wide circle of friends. For instance. when he has 
thoroughly completed an opera, and everything is 
ready for the first rehearsal, he has an odd way of «is- 
appearing from the world for a week or more, and no- 
body can find his whereabout. They say that he has 
now disappeared like this. It is to gain rest, complete 
rest—or so I have been informed—before the great labor 
shall begin of putting the opera on the stage. But 
punctually on the morning of rehearsal he will appear 
at the Opéra Comique. and take up his baton, and drill 
the singers and the choruses untiringly for days, until 
everybody is perfect in every part.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed,’’ said Monsieur Duroc, rather deep 
down in his throat. 

Without another word he moved past the threshold 
of the small bure room, and seated himself before the 
little upright old-fashioned piano. For a moment his 
fingers wandered dreamily over its keys, and then, 
with almost magic amplitude and finish, a gush of the 
most beautiful melody burst upon the stillness. As it 
continued it seemed to blossom even more than to sound. 
You might have fancied it some garland woven from 
flowers of music by the hands of invisible spirits. The 
poor little ill-tuned piano seemed to its listeners an in- 
strument of diapason divine. 

Entranced, intoxicated, the young girl felt her 
brotve.’s hand = utch her own, 

“Tt is he, Ginwerte,”’ gaspe |! Achille. ‘It is Monsieur 
Albert Charantelle himself! I once heard him play at 
a concert, and some one near me said: ‘If he had not 
chosen to be a great composer he would have been the 
greatest of pianists!’ ”’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ faltered the young girl; and Madame 
Toudouche, enveloped in an extremely unbecoming 
wrapper, gave a whinny of consternation. 

Here the music slowly ceased, in a ripple of tinkling 
arpeggios. With his hands dropping away from the 
keys, Monsieur Albert Charantelle turned toward the 
young girl. 

“My dear mademoiselle, you must accept from me 
a louis to-night for the sake of your poor mother .. .” 

“Oh, monsieur!’’ cried Gilberte. bursting into sobs. 

“ . . , And at ten o'clock, juste d I'heure, next 
Monday morning, present yourself with this card at the 
stage entraace of the Opéra Comique. Then you shall 
see what you shall see. From your tira-liras I feel 
already quite convinced that you will do excellently 
well in at least. one or two of the choruses of ‘Fior- 
delisa,’ ’’ 

Gilberte passionately kissed the card. “Oh, Achille, 
you are right! It is he, it is the real Monsieur Charan- 
ow A cant Ah, what a wonderful stroke of good 
uck! 

‘‘And now,” said the gentleman, running one hand 
through his short glossy curls while he fixed the gaze 
of his brilliant, tawny-brown eyes first on Achille and 
then on his sister, ‘‘I nave.ip beg a favor of you both. 
Please give me a few qui ¢ ‘nights from now until 
Monday next. Will you not kindly grant me this 
favor?’ Achille broke into a laugh at what struck 
him as the delicate satire of these words; but Gilberte 
wiped her eyes, from which the grateful tears had not 
yet ceased to flow. EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THAT was a lively little episode which occurred in 
Santa Rosalia. About that town, in Santiago de Cuba, 
sentinels paced. Above were stars so large and so neigh- 
borly that with the ferule of your stick it would seem 
to you that almost you could touch them. In the plaza 
the spires of the cathedral mounted sheerly among 
them. Nearby was a one-storied building, canary and 
pink, striated with pistache, aglow with light, filled 
with officers, with pretty girls, with the seductions of 
the tanza, the murmur of madolins, and the hum of 
harps. Then, what was it that happened? At the door 
are two breathless soldiers, white beneath their tan. 
They have come to tell something, but they have come 
too late. Already behind them is the gleam of the 
machete. In an instant-above the mandolins and the 
harps mounts the sharp high note of a bullet. On the 
ballroom floor a girl falls dead. From without an in- 
creasing rumble advances, and you can hear the shout, 
Garcia! Garcia!! Then at once comes the conflict hand 
to hand, guerrilleros against insurgents. The mando- 
lins are stilled now, the harps are broken. Through 
ithe curses of the combatants ring the shrieks of women. 
In the plaza is a clash of swords, a crash of musketry, 
sudden, subsiding, and presently mute. To General 
Calixto Garcia, Santa Rosalia surrenders. Before the 
sun dismisses the stars the ballroom has been burned, 
the town is in ashes. Then away rides the victors. 
—Cuba Forever! 

A subscriber, whom the Indian plague, famine and 
revolt have interested, asks will I supply him with in- 
formation concerning Brahma. I should feel sordid if 
I refused, Familiarly, Brahma is the spider drawing 
from his breast the threads of existence; emblemati- 
sally, a triangle inscribed in a circle; poetically, a self- 
existing supremacy enthroned on a Jotus of azure and 
gold; and theologically, the essence from which all 
things issue and to which all things return. All things 
Hindu, be it understood. Originally, or, more exactly, 
in the beginning of the Vedic period the gods were 
everywhere. In no other land have divinities been 
more fluid and transparent. Mountains, rivers and 
landscapes were venerated. The skies, the stars, the 
sun, the dawn, the dusk were adored, but an 
the personification of creative heat. In that was the 
genesis of Brahma. From the spectacle of light arose 
the theory of a deva—one who shines, and to it a name 
was given—Brahm. Thereupon Brahm became a sub- 
stantial reality, the creator of all that is. Later the 
labor of producing and creating was regarded as an im- 
perfection, a blemish on the splendor of the Supreme. 
It was thought a part of his dignity to be majestically 
inert, and above him was conceived the existence of a 
still higher being—Brahma. Coincidentally the forms 
of matter were attributed to Maya. The latter signified 
Brahma’s longing for something other than himself, 
something that should fill the voids of space and lull 
the immense languors of his infinite ennui. From this 
longing sprang whatever is, and it was through Maya, 
now synonymous with illusion, that a universe surged 
before Brahma’s eyes, the mirage of his own desire. In 
Hindu theology all this is impermanent. At the end of 
the cycles the world will cease to be, the heavens will 
be rolled up like a garment, Brahma will dissolve, and 
in space shall rest but the great First Cause, through 
whose instrumentality, after indefinite epochs, life will 
be resummoned. The subscriber whom the subject has 
interested will find it exhaustively set forth in Bur- 
nouf’s ‘‘Essai sur le Veda.”’ 

When the Duke of Marlborough arrived here two 
ears ago the papers could not say enough about him. 
What he did and what he didn’t do, where he went, 
and how he managed it, everything was recorded. It 
was the same way with the Earl of Craven. In addi- 
tion to a daily bulletin, the details of his wardrobe were 
srovided. The week before last the arrival of Lord 

elvin was announced. On that day a few paragraphs 
appeared concerning him. Since then there has been 
nothing. The Duke of Marlborough is an entirely de- 
cent and well behaved young man. So too is the Earl 
of Craven. Both married heiresses. Beyond that, 
neither of them had done and presumably never will 
do anything deserving of notice. Nevertheless about 
each of them columns and columns were written. Lord 
Kelvin is not alone decent and well behaved, he is a pub- 
lic benefactor, one of the foremost electricians and a 
»rince of science. The absence of newspaper comment 
is therefore significant. If these young chaps got so 
much, why should he go hollow? Were you to ask an 
editor he would say that the public is not interested. 
All the more shame then to the public. Born William 
Thompson, successively knighted and titled on account 
of the value of his inventions, a self-made nobleman if 
ever there were one, a thinker, interested solely in the 
progress of humanity, Lord Kelvin is of no interest to 
the public because he is not engaged to an heiress and 
leaves Newport alone. In the circumstances the query 
arises, of how many idiots is a newspaper public com- 
posed? 





The “Berliner Tagblatt” gives as an item of news a 
story which would fit in a comic paper, particularly if 
illustrated. In Liebenwalde, a Brandenburg town, the 
local policeman happened on an inn where six burghers, 
their beer flagons before them, were outwatching the 
night. It was after hours. He told them todepart. In 
reply they sang to him that ditty of which the refrain 
runs, ‘‘We won't go home until morning.’ Insulted in 
this fashion, he ordered them to jail. I say “ordered,” for 
the reason that in rural Germany the police differ from 
the blue coats here. They have a confidence in those 
whom they arrest which is simply sweet. Having given 
the order, the constable hurried on ahead to get things 
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teddy. ‘I go to prepare a place for you,” was the text 
chosen for a farewell sermon by a clergyman who had 
been called to officiate ina penitentiary. It lost him the 
love of his congregation. And yet the same words from 
this policeman seems to have endeared bim to those 
whom he addressed. Vociferous with beer and appre- 
ciation, they staggered after him as well as they could. 
When they reached the jail he was locked in and they 
were locked out. The door, furnished with a spring 
Jock, a breeze had closed. How the captives toiled to 
release their captor, how they tried all their keys, 
turned the knob, aroused all the village, including the 
blacksmith, and brought him to the scene, these things 
are recorded in the ‘‘Tagblatt,’’ and are deserving of 
record here. 

‘In science read by preference the newest works; in 
literature, the oldest. Classic literature is always mod- 
ern. New books redecorate old ideas; old books sug- 
vest and invigorate new ideas.’’ This passage from 

ulwer Lytton is quoted by a subscriber who asks me 
to mention some of the old books from which pearls of 
thought are to be obtained. To mention evena fraction 
of them the column allotted to me would be insufficient. 
As a consequence, I must confine myself to a handful. 
First is the Bible, which is the real storehouse of beauty. 
Second is Homer, who was a human ocean. Third is 
Plato, whom the minds of centuries have not wearied 
of yet. There are the great teachers. In the second 
category I should place Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus 
Aurelius. In profane literature their ethical instruc- 
tion has never been excelled. They teach you not alone 
to forgive, but to console. Barring Victor Hugo, there 
is more agg 3 in Euripides than in al] the modern 
dramatists rolled into one. He impresses even the 
thoughtless. But he must be read in the original. 
Translations lead one astray. Virgil is to be avoided. 
He is utterly lack-luster, a pedant, a thief, and what 
is worse, a bore. Finally, there are the Sacred Books 
of the East. They contain verses which when recited 
are said to charm both bird and beast. They contain, 
too, parables of such exquisite color that in them one 
may feel the influence of a bluer sky than ours, the 
odor of groves of sandal, the green abysses of the Hima- 
layas, and the splendor of white{Thibetian stars, This 
list is not long, but the works I have ventured to cata- 
logue have formed and will form the sustenance of gen- 
erations. They are the Caryatides of the bookshelves 
and Klondykes of thought. 





Literature gains curious recruits. In London re- 
cently a scullion turned authoress, Coincidentally a 
negro bell-boy adopted poetry as a trade. Some time 
ago the queen of Roumania showed herself to be simply 
versatile in the variety of rubbish which she could pro- 
duce, and now Nathalie of Servia is out with a book. 
This lady isstout enough to have known better. Ladies 
with a past should be thin. Those that can’t should 
shrink from er: But the majority of women 
would rather be dead than out of the fashion, and lit- 
erature is distinctly fashionable to-day. Even Henri 
of Orleans tried his hand at it, and, I am delighted to 
note, got pinked for his pains. Her Servian ex-Majesty, 
who has resisted so much, could not resist the con- 
tagion. Hence the effort, a book of aphorisms, for 
which Random Platitudes would be a very good title 
indeed. Listen to this manifestation of her genius: *‘In- 
dependence is not always happiness."’ Is it possible in 
fewer words to say more and think less? If independ- 
ence is not always happiness, the deduction follows that 
dependence must be sometimes happiness, and behold! 
how the lore of the world is enriched. And listen to 
this: ‘‘A young woman is an angel, take care that she 
does not, womanlike, become a fiend.’’ I defy Laura 
Jane Libby at her inanest to say anything flatter than 
that. Save snobbisiness on the part of the purchaser 
there is no excuse for such drivel. But since the lady 
affects aphorisms, I may commend to her emulation 
the wisdom of the rose which charms and is silent. 

Last winter we were gratified with the appearance 
of Carmencita. This winter we are to enjoy the privi- 
lege of beholding Cléo de Merode. In Paris, among the 
ladies of the ballet, the circumstance is largely dis- 
cussed, This young person has the advantage of being 
one of the prettiest women in the world. If she has 
any other, I have yet to learn of it. She can’t act, she 
can’t sing. She contents herself with continuing to be. 
In spite of which, or perhaps precisely on that account, 
her contract with the local manager reads ‘‘all expenses 
and eight thousand a month.’’ Hence the discussion 
among the ladies of the ballet. In their eyes the terms 
are fabulous. Far be it from me to suspect them of 
jealousy. Asa matter of fact, however, the compensa- 
tion does seem exaggerated. To be pretty is certainly 
a gift, but to be simply pretty and nothing else is stupid. 
Meanwhile I hear that she is acquiring from a dancing 
master a variety of taking little pas. Ah! Ah! Ah! Des 
pas de quoi. 


The ‘‘East African Herald” tells of a recent opera- 
tion in which a negro, after having had his foot ampu- 
tated, walked about the next day on the stump, and 
asks, What is pain? In an acute degree it appears first 
in the nervous system of the vertebrates. In the plant 
there is no sensibility, and therefore no suffering. In 
insect life the capacity to feel is still limited. It con- 
tinues to increase in direct proportion to the develop- 
ment of the intelligence. As intelligence attains dis- 
tinctness, pain advances with it. The gift of tears finds 
its supreme expression in man. There are men and 
men, however. That which might be torture to a Eu- 
ropean would be an incident to an East African. And 
conversely. To the latter any form of mental suffering 
not superinduced by fear israre. Sensibility to physical 

in varies in accordance with the quality of the nerves. 

n the lower orders of humanity nerves are absent. In 
the higher spheres there is little else. But where in the 
one there is apathy, in the other there is resignation. 
It is fortunate that Providence has so arranged matters. 
Were it otherwise the world would become what Vol- 
taire called it—the madhouse of the universe. The one 
real suffering, said Hugo, is the absence of the well-be- 
loved. Her absence would have disturbed that East 


African as much as did the loss of his foot. Pain is the 
outcome of education. 
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Aloha nui, palaha laha. Is Hawaii to be annexed or 
not. There seem: to be little enthusiasm here and en- 
tire indifference there. That, however, is natural. In 
the climate which the islands enjoy it is impossible for 
anything to be important. So long as sunshine and sea 
are undisturbed, so long as tumble down plantations are 
unmolested, the natives don't care a rap whether we or 
the Japs, or they themselves keep school. Such an at- 
titude is reprehensible, of course, yet it is singularly, if 
unconsciously, profound. They know they are doomed 
and accept the inevitable. Prior to the advent of polite 
society among them they were more energetic. ‘They 
fought and ate their foes as a relaxation from the toils 
of husbandry. They had an elaborate code of law, and 
an aristocracy refined enough to disregard it. They had 
bards and historians, and they had too a social polity, 
which, if not admirable to our ideas, was admirably 
suited to their own. When Captain Cook landed there 
they managed to confuse him with a god whose second 
advent had been long expected, and fell flat on their 
faces. Subsequently they got to regard the god witha 
more chastened satisfaction. Then followed the era of 
whalers, in which such morals as the people had died 
violently. It was succeeded by the era of missionaries, 
in which an equally violent but less successful attempt 
was made to resuscitate them. 


In the wake of the missionaries Progress came, and 
with it, houses, shops, newspapers, street cars, a court, 
courtiers, a franchise, and a revolution. Meanwhile 
the natives took amiably to the whisky side of progress, 
and even enjoyed playing at king and queen. But the 
ne grew too rapid. They preferred to sit down and 
ook on. Sugar can't be planted without hands, and 
those of the natives were occupied with their horses 
and with their waves. Laborers came from China, 
from Japan, from Portugal even, the sons of the mis- 
sionaries ruled the roost, and a number of distinguished 
American citizens grew fat. It was at this juncture 
that the tariff barred the sugar out. You know the re- 
sult. So do the Hawaiians. Too long have they seen 
foreigners quarreling over their country to make a fuss 
about it now. A monarchy, a republic, annexation are 
like the waves that beat on their shore, indistinguish- 
ably one and the same. Aloha nui. 


After the usual delays and the usual opposition the 
will of the French novelist De Goncourt has Seen at last 
admitted to probate, and Daudet and the other execu- 
tors are about to start the private Academy for which 
it provides. One of the objects of the institution is to 
aid young men of talent. It has been alleged that these 
are the very people who need no assistance. Of course 
not if they happen to be wealthy. Otherwise they do. 
Given ability and success in any profession is surer, 
quicker and more remunerative than that of letters. 
ho live by the pen, said Balzac, is a labor galley slaves 
would refuse. It means that day in day out you must 
create—or seem to. And the semblance is as hard as 
the reality. Balzac knew what he was talking about. 
A year or two before his death he began to make money, 
Prior to that it was not uncommon for him to work 
twenty hours out of twenty-four. It took him ten 
years of continuous experiments to find a style that 
suited him, ten more to find one that suited the public. 
Meanwhile his resources were meager. During one 
winter he was forced to limit his expenses to six cents 
aday. He had to remain in his garret lest his shoes 
should wear out. At that time it was the receiver of 
letters who paid the postage. Those that came to him 
he was obliged to refuse. One of them he afterward 
learned contained a bid from a publisher. The priva- 
tions he endured undermined his health. Had the De 
Goncourt Academy been founded then, the brilliancy 
which was in him might have glowed a decade earlier 
and endured a decade more. I say ‘‘might have’’ for 
the reason that it is problematic whether he would have 
accepted a cent. The budding authors of to-day may be 
less sensitive, but there are many among them who need 
assistance just as much. Should the better part of the 
trust fund be squandered on those who promise and 
don’t fulfill, how shall it matter if the balance preserves 
and incubates a single genius to be. 


It is curious that the four great rushes for gold that 
have occurred during the past half century have one 
and all been to lands ending in a—California, Australia, 
Africa and Alaska, or, if you prefer, British Columbia, 
In each instance the initial discovery was wholly acci- 
dental. In California Captain Sutter, who for years 
had lived at the junction of the Americanos and Sacra- 
mento Rivers, one day put up a saw-mill. On the mor- 
row the dam burst, a large body of loose earth was car- 
ried away, and on the bank which the water had laid 
bare Captain Sutter saw spangles of yellow glittering in 
the sun. He picked some of it up. It was gold. The 
news spread. The first reports were discredited. Pres- 
ently the rush began, The entire country was stirred. 
Thousands of people set out that way. How many died 
in the sink of the Humboldt River, or in the ice of the 
Sierra Nevada, there are no statistics to tell. In one 
month a scattered train seven hundred miles long 
massed Fort Kearney. It has been estimated that in 
it were twenty thousand people and fifty thousand ani- 
mals. That was the overland trail. The arrivals by 
sea were almost as large, and continued month after 
month for four years. In the same period the gold pro- 
duction of the world rose from $40,000,000 to $180,000,- 
000. Between 1848 and 1858 the output was three times 
greater than it had been during the preceding decade. 
But not ajl on account of Sutter. 

Into the rush was drawn a man named Hargraves. 
He hailed from Australia, did well, and, as he happened 
to be observant, noticed that there was a similarity be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the mountains of New 
South Wales. After making his pile he went back 
there, knocked about and in the neighborhood of Sum: 
merhill Creek struck it rich. In no time he had five 
thousand people around him. Some of them were 
poetic. Summerhill was rechristened Ophir. Almost 

(Continued on page 18.) 

Soup Tarovern Trains, no change of cars of any class, between 
all stations on the West Shore Road and Chicago via Nickel Plate 
Road, Inquire nearest ticket agent. 
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coincidentally a native shepherd, pleasantly engaged in 
pasturing sheep a few miles away, whacked with his 
tomahawk at a block. The block was quartz. In it 
was gold. In no time he, too, had people around him. 
One of them found a pure Jump that weighed three 
hundred and thirty-six ounces. Embedded in its nat- 
vral matrix of quartz it Jay not twenty-five yards from 
the spot where that block had been tomahawked. Pres- 
ently there were discoveries elsewhere. At Ballarat, 
for instance, a miner lifted sixteen pounds before break- 
fast and before he went to sleep he and his mates had 


garnered thirty-one. Had Melbourne been struck by a 
plague it could not have been vacated quicker or more 
completely. The Governor had to light his own fire. 


Seamen deserted their ships and shopkeepers their stores. 
When the news reached England there were no emi- 
yrant vessels large enough to carry all those whe 
wanted to rush. Within three months after the Har- 
graves find there were twelve thousand people digging 
away in an area of fifteen square miles. 


The next rush was to South Africa. Interest in that 
stampede the recent death of Barnato revived. The 
details have latterly been too often retold to need repe- 
tition here. Six years ago there was a moderate ex- 
odus to Western Australia, but the last flight of any 
consequence was to Poverty Gulch. In the splendors 
and terrors of the northwest corner of British Columbia 
they are all forgotten now. About the size of Ger- 





many, the district is made up of a sprinkling of dwarf 
pine extending over ranges bleaker than death. For 
nine months out of twelve it is a black and frozen hell. 
To get the gold you must balk the tomb, There is the 
marvel of jt. for there are other mines than those that 
are gripped in the fastnesses of the Yukon. On the 
coast the climate is perfection. and the soil has never 
felt the pick. The scenery, too, is magnificent. The 
quantity of fish is incredible \ recent report states 
that on a shore line, four miles long, over a hundred 
thousand salmon were caught in a day. Then there is 
the olacin, a fish brimful of oil and which, stuck in the 
neck of a bottle, burns like a lamp. Throughout this 
practically unknown and literally undevelope | country 
yvold, silver, lead, copper and coal abound. Victoria, 
the capital of the new El Dorado, is reported to be 
charming As for Vancouver, it is one of the most 
beautifully ituated cities in the world. Sea and 
mountain, forest and stream have combined to make 
if unique But the rush is elsewhere. Those that are 
roing and hav rone will find a fortune or a grave. 
What is the 18@8 bicycle to be? This time last year 
it was rumored that the present article was to be chain- 
less. te ame report concerning the next model is 
pervasive to-day. Even the slump in prices is attributed 
to it I is stated that the manufacturers want to get 
the old wheels off their hands in order to make room 
for the new. IT hope it is true, but every doubt is per 
missible, There are mechanical diiticulties in the way 
which, at persent at least. seem insuperable. The 
chaintess bike won't come next vear, but perhaps some 
thing better may. Overhead there are no Klondykes. 
At the same time one does not need a powerful imagi- 
nation to understand that there is money there, (part 


from uses and advantages in war and travel human 
flight would be a pretty popular sport. It is some time 
since the principles began to be understood, but now a 


small army of experimenters are working on them. 
\Jready Professor Langley has, in model, solved the 
self-propelled aérodrom The expe rem nts of Chaunte, 
Herring, Lilienthal and others have developed machines 
to the point yes re it is safe to nd a motor. Many 
modifications and improvements must ensue, But the 
main points relati ig to the area necessary to support 
the human body. the method by which the balance can 
be adjusted to meet disturbances of the equilibrium, 
st important of all, how to alight, 
y, has so far progressed that it 


how to ris ind, m 
in a word the art of flyin 
is but a question of time when from possibility it passes 
into fact It is the fate of great inventions to be 
lerided before they are accomplished. It is not so long 
ago that the bicycle was regarded as a mere experiment. 
To-day it is a universal chattel. There were fortunes in 
it for those who foresaw its future, and there are fort- 
unes, too, for those who are first in the field and par- 
ticularly in the ai 


The literary critic of the San Francisco ‘‘News Let 
ter’ is in pursuit of knowledg: After a little tribute 
to the enterprise and interest of this paper and a rap 
over the knuckles of the Troy ‘‘Observer’’ for saying 
that the high character of the staff has never before 
been exemplified on a weekly, he asks: ‘Does the writer 
of those words really think that ‘The Athenwum,’ ‘The 
Academy,’ ‘The Spectator’ or ‘The Saturday Review’ 
never at any time had a staff equal to that of CoL- 
LIER'S?"’ Now let me gratify him. That is precisely 
what the writer of those words does think. It is be- 
cause of just such statements that the Troy *‘Observer” 
merits its name. The papers which my San Francisco 
friend cites are Organs with a big O. Originally in- 
stituted for the pe mination of useless knowledge 
among the middle classes they are now yublished for 
the betterment of the publishing trade. se can hear 
the ax grind every time you pick one up. There is 
nothing of this in CoLuigr’s. The staff write what 
they see fit. They write without fear, without fa- 
vor. They write to interest the public and not 
to coddle the advertiser. What is more they succeed. 
My San Francisco friend will say I am begging the 
question. lam not. I am getting there. In not one 
of the papers which he mentions has there ever been 
gathered together men equal to my eminent and eru- 
dite colleagues. There are four of these sheets. There 
might be four hundred. There is but one COLLIER'S 
WEEKLY. Mediocrity is plentiful. _— are rare. 
My San Francisco friend is full of guile, but being full 
of wisdom, too, he is as well aware of all this as the 
next fellow. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


LIV. 


THE more I hear of the Jubilee the more I feel that 
it was a direct personal tribute to the Queen. Not Jong 
ago I dined with a pronounced liberal. In personal con- 
versation with hit, ‘across the walnuts and the wine,” 
he did nothing but abuse his country, as certain En- 
glishmen will. Now it was the foreign policy, now the 
clergy, now the County Council. He was an extremely 
brilliant man, and he kept plunging a white, electric 
shaft of his brilliancy full into certain alleged national 
shames and wrongs. But later, as I went with him 
into the hall for ny umbrella and overcoat, I espied a 
pretty statuette of her Majesty, conspicuously placed 
on a bracket. ‘‘Ah,’’ I laughed, ‘so you’re more loyal 
than I thought!’ A sudden brightness wor d over the 
face of my democratic friend. ‘‘How can one help 
allegiance to her?” he said. ‘‘All diswasts my life (and 
I was sixty my last birthday) I have been confronted 
not only with the facts of this woman's purity and 
dignity, but [ have been identified, so to speak, with 
her bereavements and sufferings.’’ Countless men and 
women throughout the kingdom feel precisely as does 
my friend. Victoria may not have been a ‘‘great”’ 
queen, but if she had possessed the intellectual ability 
to astonish Europe her wisest policy would unquestion- 
ably have consisted in self-effacement. As it is, she has 
loomed before her people far more in the attitude of a 
devoted wife and mother than in one of sovereign guid- 
ance and protection. Her grief for the Prince Consort 
has been phenomenal; its unassuaged persistence re- 
veals a nature of singular fidelity, if nothing more. 
tecently, while in Paris, | chanced to pass, in the Avenue 
Kléber,the splendid abode of Isabeila, ex-Queen of Spain. 
There she still dwells, unable even to revisit the realin 
which she was born to rule. Scandals, I believe, are 
still afloat concerning her—scandals of the same sort 
which once drove her from the throne. <A friend at my 
side began to recount a new one; I scarcely heeded it, 
so piteous the recital seemed, whether true or false, 
with respect to a woman now well past her sixtieth 
year, and one whose entire life had been so forlorn a 
failure. And there is no failure half so ghastly as that 
which befalls a human creature at whose cradle has 
waited every genie and afrit of luck, power and suc- 
CeSS. 

But I could not help saying to myself, ‘How mighty 
is the difference between this Queen, here, in her exiled 
grandeur, with a name abhorred throughout her for- 
feited kingdom, and a certain other Queen, just across 
the Channel, who has been at once high-minded and 
prudent enough to win and preserve the respect of over 
thirty million souls!” 


Poor Lady Wilde’s death, I am told, was extremely 
sad. She died in great poverty, and almost wholly 
neglected by hosts of her former so-called friends, This 
is the sort of tidings that turns a shade darker the mel- 
ancholia of pessimists, that gives to misanthropy a new 
grisly excuse for existence. Beautiful in her younger 
years, Lady Wilde for a long time held in Dublin the 
most prominent social place. Her husband had been 
knighted because of proficiency as an oculist. She 
possessed marked poetic gifts, and these would often 
manifest themselves in fiery revolutionary forms. 
‘Speranza’s’’ name (her nom de guerre in the very most 
literal sense) was at one time almost as widely known 
as the name of Parnell. Later, in 1884, she read me 
one or two of these belligerent lyrics, and I could not 
but feel their fine stress and sting. But by this time 
she had, if 1 mistake not, more or less renounced*all the 
fervors and fevers of her Irish patriotism. She was now 
no longer young. She was keenly interested in the 
careers of her two sons. She lived in a pretty little 
house in Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, and almost 
whenever one went to her one had to steep himself ina 
delightful rosy atmosphere, caused by many pink-shaded 
lamps, in every hall, room or alcove of the miniature 
dwelling. I am afraid that Lady Wilde chose always 
to wear her hair disheveled. It was straight hair, 
without a hint of suppleness, and though the face from 
whose brows it depended was both comely and strong, 
still. I could not help thinking the style ill-advised. 
But Lady Wilde was a woman of much charm. I never 
inquired as to whether she was markedly in the social 
movement or not. It always struck me, somehow, that 
she was rather careless of the mere fashionables, per- 
haps because they had not, in the faintest sense. any- 
thing to get from her or anything to give her. What 
she wanted to talk about and to make intimacies with, 
was the complex and multiplex development of life and 
society in all civilized lands. Her manners were ex- 
quisite; her voice was music; her glowing eyes and 
sensitive smile were the unconscious invocation of 
friendships. I cannot understand (peace rest her, dear 
lady!) how or why she should have died without a 
throng of solicitous watchers at the door of her bed- 
chamber. But when reality sets to its lips the pipe of 
life, there is no telling what plaintive tunes, what dis- 
tracting discords, may be evoked. And it cannot es- 
cape our remembrance that Lady Wilde’s latter days 
were frightfully gloomed. She adored her son, Oscar 
Wilde, and his conviction and imprisonment must have 
been to her acutest anguish. ® 








The release of this son from prison carries with it a 
ghastly tale. I knew Mrs. Oscar Wilde, in past years, 
very well. She was a woman of great refinement. of 
much personal beauty, of intense artistic taste. Often 
I wondered how she would endure the unspeakable 
calamity which befell her household. Lately I have 
honed the most pathetic story concerning her. It hap- 
pened that a man of my acquaintance met her, about a 
year ago, at the table @héte of a hotel in one of the 
Channel watering- places. She had changed her name 
(poor, unhappy woman!), and her two boys were each 
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also incognito My friend was charmed with her con- 
versation. For several days, sitting next to one an- 
other, they talked together. In the salon of the hotel 
they continued, for several evenings, their acquaint- 
anceship. On M4 sudden, during a certain téte-d-téte, 
Mrs. Wilde said: ‘‘I feel that I must tell you the truth. 
Iam the wife of Oscar Wilde.” . . . This, as I recollect 
her, is just what Constance Brooks Wilde might have 
done. It probably weighed on her conscience that she 
had exploited a pseudonym, and something urged her 
frank, sweet sou] to tear away deceptive investments. 

And now comes a new record regarding her curi- 
ously unfortunate life. With amazing wifely affection, 
she had.decided to join her husband on his release from 
jail. She may or may not have forgiven. But noth- 
ing, as it seems to me, could be more sublime than her 
willingness to forget—to begin aBain—to bury the dead 
past in an oblivious grave. I cannot conceive of any 
more tremendous example to the multitudes of Ameri- 
can women who are forever seeking divorces—many of 
them for reasons which chiefly concern their own hot 
tempers and scornful disregard of all proper feminine 
patience. Here was a woman who had had to bear 
infinite suffering. More than that, she had been forced 
to confront infinite odium, not only for herself but for 
her two young sons. And yet she consented to crush 
down all feeling of outrage, and to go and live once 
more, as his wife, with the man who had so stormily 
darkened her days. Heroism is a word not strong 
enough to portray the simple grandeur of her conduct. 
And yet it was fated to achieve no results. Having at 
last firmly made up her mind to rejoin her husband, 
she experienced, in one side of her body, on a certain 
occasion, peculiar disturbing thrills. They were the 
first symptoms of that creeping paralysis ‘which now 
has her in its clutches, and from which death is the 
sole escape. She is at the present time, I am told, a 
dying woman. Nothing could well be more tragic than 
this poor creature’s life. I knew her well as a beautiful 
young bride. She adored her husband; there could not 
then have lain a shadow on her life. It is stated, by 
the way, that for the past two years or so she and her 
little sons have borne the name of *‘Holland.’’ She had 
almost begun her journey to a place near Dieppe, where 
Oscar Wilde was awaiting her, when the fatal seizure 
occurred, On her death he must indeed feel that his 
punishment has not ended with the loosening of his 
prison bars! 


And now comes the news concerning him that he 
will shortly have a play produced in New York. Per- 
haps by the time these words get into print the play will 
already have appeared. The idea is to place it on the 
stage as a work by an accomplished and brilliant En- 
glishman who desires to conceal his name. Then, pro- 
vided the public has thoroughly accepted it at the end 
of a fortnight, its authorship will be allowed to trans- 
ire. I think this, all in all, a foolish plan. Far better, 
| should say, either to give the authorship on the pre- 
miére or not to give it at all. The masses, even if they 
have flocked to the theater for two weeks, would 
probably do just one of those feather-headed things 
that ‘‘masses’’ always do on learning that they have 
been deceived. They would stay away, wrathful and 
hurt. But if, on the other hand, they were desired tu 
witness a play by a disgraced man yet one who had 
undergone sternest chastisement, it seems to me that 
they would rather pride themselves (as ‘enlightened 
Americans,’ and al] that) on passing a liberal and un- 
biased verdict. If the play is really a good one, only 
silly persons will stay away from it because of its 
authorship. Such persons, to be quite consistent, 
should inquire into the moral characters of the butchers 
who serve them with meat, and the bakers who provide 
them with their morning roll. There is no question 
about the marked ability of Oscar Wilde as a dramatist. 
He is the only English playwright I know whose meth- 
ods at all resemble those of Augier and Dumas fils in 
France. ‘‘Lady W indermere’ s Fan” was a delightful 
work, but ‘“‘A Woman of No Importance e’’ was, if less 
delightful, stronger. His humor, phos irony, are all 
amazing, and the only fault one can find with his 
coruscating dialogue is that it diffuses too opulent a 
luster. But imprisonment and its resultant agonies 
may have wrought in him a decisive intellectual 
change. A literary man in Paris told me that he had 
heard this was true. ‘‘Much simplicity’ (to quote my 
informant’s words) ‘has now replaced his previous 
accent of self-importance.’ ‘‘Simplicity’’ had for me, 
I confess, in this connection, an oddly anomalous sound. 

Yesterday, on looking up an old London acquaint- 
ance, I was surprised to hear him say: ‘‘And what have 
you been doing with yourself since we last met?’ 
“Doing with myself?’ I returned. ‘‘Don’t you know 
me well enough by this time to bear in mind that my 
continuous metier is that of a scribbler? I thought that 
I had sent you my last volume of printed trash. Didn't 
you get it?’ . . . Here my interlocutor raised his 
finger and shook it with vigor. “‘If any one else called 
it trash!—but never mind. What I meant was the 
possibility of your having partially deserted literature 
for politics.”” This struck me as so droll that I greeted 
it with almost a shout of mirth. And yet to the En- 
glishman literature and politics are not in the least 
irreconcilable professions. But with us in America, 
how different! I may be wrong, but it really seems to 
me highly probable that if any American who had 
written a novel should seek to run for Congress, the 
number of his votes would promptly remind him of 
such an imprudence. And why? Because with us pol- 
itics is approachable by only a single stair-flight, the 
legal one. Scholarship and statesmanship are held as 
foes. A man of letters might have the finest ability as 
orator and debater, but if he be a ‘‘mere” writer of 
books no one in the land will for an instant trust him 
asa lawgiver. There is no other way of putting it~all 
the arts in America are nationally despised. Thousands 
will deny this statement, but our assemblages of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen potently prove it. Disraeli, 
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Prime Minister of England, was also a novelist of strik- 
ing repute. Macaulay (one of the most radiant and ac- 
complished historians who ever lived, apart from the 
fact of his being by no means an inferior poet) not only 
adorned with his oratory the House of Commons but 
was regarded there, whenever he spoke, as an agency 
of signal eloquence and strength. Mr. Gladstone has 
published numerous books. The elder Lord Lytton 
(who received his baronial title for political reasons 
only) was an extremely popular novelist, and a copious 
writer of verse besides... But the list of English 
literary statesmen is bewilderingly long... And yet 
suppose that Nathaniel Hawthorne or James Fenimore 
Cooper or Oliver Wendell Holmes or James Russell 
Lowell or Henry Wadsworth Longfellow had even been 
proposed for the Presidential chair! One might almost 
say that cries of derision would have followed. Men of 
this *‘stamp,”’ say the United States, are good enough, 
now and then, for diplomatic appointments; but to 
hold any high elective position, affirms our uational 
voice, you must be steeped to the lips in all conceivable 
trickeries of ‘‘up-to-date’’ politics, must have hob- 
nobbed for at least a decade with every artful and 
schemeful element of governmental affairs. 


Speaking of diplomatic appointments, I have found 
my old acquaintance, Colonel John Hay, very hand- 
somely installed in London, I always feel like rejoic- 
ing when any true American literary man is given 
an important place like his—and the Embassadorship to 
the Court of St. James's is, all in all, the very most im- 
yortant place of its kind that our country can possibly 
becker. Colonel Hay has rented one of the big houses 
on Carlton House Terrace. These houses are held to be 
about as desirable in general locality, spaciousness and 
aristocratic atmosphere, as anything London can afford. 
Dukes and earls and foreign embassadors have dwelt in 
them for many years. Their rear windows open upon 
expansive terraces, where garden-parties can be given 
within sight of the huge oaks and beeches of St. James’s 
-ark and the stately swans that forever float across its 
lake. Meanwhile, within a stone-throw from Colonel 
Hay’s front door, is the towering York column at one 
end of Waterloo Place, and at another the abode of 
that almost classic body, the Atheneum Club. A very 
lordly building it is, and I hope it will open its doors to 
Colonel Hay, provided he should desire to become one 
of its members, since he would be amply worthy of 
such an honor. Comparisons have constantly been 
made, of late, between himself and his predecessors, 
some of them not by any means in a benevolent spirit. 
But these are no less foolish than unfair. Colonel Hay 
may not be a Mr. Bayard, but neither was Mr. Bayard 
a Lowell; neither was Lowell a Motley. What is it 
that Emerson makes the squirrel say to the mountain? 
‘‘After all, proud as you are’’ (or words to this effect), 
“you cannot climb a tree.’’ If Colonel Hay did not 
write the ‘‘Biglow Papers,” neither did Lowell write 
the ‘‘Bread Winners,’’ a novel of great fire and force; 
and surely, though Mr. Bayard possesses the keenest of 
legal minds and the choicest oratoric aptitude, it is 
doubtful if he could have compassed that masterpiece 
of history, “The Dutch Republic.’’ This is the way, 
now, with every new English Embassador. No sooner 
does he receive his appointment than he is pelted, so to 
speak, with all the biographies of all the large men 
who have gone before him in the same capacity. 
Regarding Colonel Hay we shall see what we shall see. 
I, for one, believe him to be a man of virile judgment 
and supple tact. Concerning his patriotism you need 
but to glance almost anywhere throughout his ‘‘Life of 
Lincoln” to realize the steadfastness of that. As for 
the equipments of good breeding these at once struck me 
while I observed him the other day in his own drawing- 
rooms, where his very attractive wife helped him to 
receive scores of guests arriving through lanes of foot- 
men, and where an engaging young daughter poured 
tea. 


It still greatly amazes me that London streets should 
be in so filthy a condition. Of course we all know the 
vast size of the town. Four millions of inhabitants I 
had believed to be a fair “‘round estimate,’’ but I now 
learn that the census of 1891 gave a population of over 
two hundred thousand more. The London of to-day 
covers an actual area of one hundred and twenty-two 
square miles. Her streets number seven thousand eight 
hundred, and these, if laid lengthwise, one after an- 
other, would extend three thousand miles, and would 
be lighted by a million gas-lamps, consuming nightly 
twenty-eight million cubic feet of gas! London, as our 
Prohibitionists will lament to learn, contains seven 
thousand five hundred “‘public houses.’’ Her number 
of resident Americans reaches fifteen thousand, which 
is only half the amount of those dwelling in Paris dur- 
ing the time of the Second Empire. Nevertheless, it is 
computed that one hundred thousand of our country- 
folk pass through London each year. She is alleged to 
hold more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, more Irish than 
Dublin, more Jews than Palestine, and more Roman 
Catholics than Rome, Unquestionably she is now the 
center of the civilized world. Paris comes next, New 
York next, and then, one might say, it is a sort of *‘tie’’ 
between Berlin, Vienna, and our own wonderful Chi- 
cago, a city that possesses no past, that is empowered 
with a momentous present, and that anticipates a stu- 

ndous future. Of St. Petersburg no mention should 

e made at all. Russia, with all her vastness, is still 
barbaric, and the influence that she holds on the sur- 
face of our globe is one completely despicable. It is the 
brute influence of the sword alone, and the best that can 
be said of her, in the besottedness of her superstition and 
the willingness with which she wears a despotic yoke, is 
that her present ruler promises to deport himself like a 
gentleman... Granting, then, the imperial enormity 
of London and her great educational prestige, one can- 
not help marveling why, at the present time, she is so 
deplorably filthy. Even the important and aristocratic 
thoroughfares, such as Regent Street, Piccadilly or 
Bond Street, are piteously unclean. But numberless 
side streets are far worse. I know quarters within a five 
minutes’ walk from the Langham Hotel, where offal 
quite loathsomely abounds. Coming from Paris, whose 
streets are almost speckless, this effect assaults you as 
all the more distressing; and you ask yourself what 
recent lethargy has overtaken the much- vaunted 
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County Council that it should permit positive masses 
of ordure to confront the wayfarer at every turn. I 
remember a time—and not so long ago, either—when 
New Yorkers went to London and gazed on its well- 
swept ‘“‘roads,”’ as they here are called, with memorial 
blushes at the foul states of Fifth Avenue or Broadway. 
But all this has now changed. The tables are com- 
eters A turned. It is our occasion to condemn; it is 
ondon’s to feel ashamed. 


The Anglomaniac in England still holds his own. 
He is often, I admit, a very pleasant fellow to meet. 
He will talk to you of a hundred things, and never once 
betray his nationality, for in style of speech and deport- 
ment he is British beyond the least chance of discovery. 
I do not see that in any general sense there is the least 
objection to him. Beyond question, if he be a man of 
art or letters, he has many excellent reasons to prefer 
his foreign existence. We all know the flaunting and 
flaring plutocracy of New York. A man who is a gen- 
tleman, and one of intellectual tastes as well, finds him- 
self an absolute nobody in New York unless he has a 
copious income. In London it is quite the opposite. 
Here he meets countless congenial associates. ** a 
Bohemia,’’ as it is called, has not a hint of our hap- 
hazard and often devilmaycare commonness. Indeed, 
it is not ‘‘Bohemia”’ in any real bohemian sense. It 
means drawing rooms filled with gentlefolk of both 
sexes, and though many of these (perhaps nearly all) 
are bread-winners with their pens, they are for this 
reason none the Jess marked by breeding than by brains. 
Not seldom the London fashionables are to be found 
among them. I have been presented, in my time, at 
the house of a stage celebrity, to a lady of rank noted 
for her leadership in the gay London world. ‘‘Society”’ 
in New York, as we New Yorkers too clearly know, is 
either Mrs. Moneypenny and Mrs. Greenbacque, or it is 
nothing. Here wealth, too, has its dominations, even 
its tyrannies; but intellect is such an enormous factor 
that its claims, when allied to outward culture, cannot 
be overthrown. Upper Bohemia, in London, is really 
as distinct a force as the aristocracy of the sporting 
dukes and the horsey earls. It is, perhaps, in its way, 
really a more powerful element; and there are not a few 
people of patrician surroundings who have gone over to 
it from motives of preference and choice. .. But the 
American Anglomaniac, nevertheless, will often cut a 
rather sorry figure. He too often forgets that in sneer- 
ing at his own country he excites the surprise and dis- 
dain of Englishmen. For each of us, after all, has but 
one country, and if we run this down we cannot expect 
others to stand up for it. But we should also bear in 
mind that if others revile it in our hearing, an insult is 
paid to ourselves. I have seen Anglomaniacs, while 
assailing America, suddenly pause. And why? Be- 
sause they found themselves agreed with by certain 
Englishmen present to an embarrassing extent. Hu- 
manitarianism, as Buckle says, is far better than pa- 
triotism, which means only a larger form of selfishness. 
This, no doubt, is entirely true. At the same time, 
until we can cherish the whole race of our fellowmen 
with some sort of practical and mutual benefit, it still 
remains by no means an unwise course to fraternize 
with that part of them born on kindred soil and shielded 
by an equal flag. 


Apropos of patriotism, the London “Vanity Fair’’ 
has been striving to stir up our own, but it has not gone 
very skillfully to work. Some people may have thought 
Mr. Sherman’s message a proper piece of international 
behavior. J thought it shockingly ill-advised. But this 
is not the present question. ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ calls this 
message ‘‘peculiarly offensive.”” But how would it 
have us regard its own vituperative reply? Here is a 
passage therefrom, frenzied and fierce: ‘‘What the 
American Eagle—that noisy, bragging, would-be bully- 
ing bird—would do if the British Lion were to turn 
upon him we have not much difficulty in realizing. Up 
to the present time the more insolent the American has 
become, the more tolerant have we been toward him. 
He very nearly succeeded in putting us in a nasty tem- 
per last year; but out of our good nature we controlled 
ourselves, and like the schoolboy he ceased to find 
amusement in teasing when he saw that it had no effect 
upon his subject. But our gentle, quiet, tolerant be- 
havior; our, to his rather stupid mind, extraordinary 
good nature, has given him an equally uncommon 
‘cheek.’ Finding us silent under his wrath, forbearing 
toa fault, and finding also that to be rude to us is a very 
paying game, he has begun once more to try the same 
tactics. The Yankee reminds us somewhat of the toy- 
terrier snapping at ourselves in the person of a mastiff. 
The little animal bites and barks and snarls—until his 
superior turns round. As yet we have stood the biting 
and snarling very patiently; but the Yankee lapdog 
must take very good care. Good-tempered as we are, 
we are only human, and we may turn round at last, 
Not that for one moment we want to have a serious 
quarrel with the country across the water; but because 
our position of forbearance may in time become impos- 
sible. The American has yet to learn that mseparable 
from a Great Power like England are such things ds 
Dignity ; above all must he understand that there is 
such a thing as Honor. He has impugned that Honor; 
if he go much further we may be compelled to vindi- 
cate it.” 

“Vanity Fair’’ should not have stated that it did not 
want to have a serious quarrel with the United States. 
Such an assertion will not be for an instant believed by 
any one who closely scans its rageful article. For some 
reason it apparently does want to have such a quarrel ; 
. . or, after all, am I wrong, and is it simply trying to 
sel] a few more thousand copies by pretending to have 
rabidly lost its temper? Either way, thank heaven, it 
has little influence with the ruling dignitaries. Nowa- 
days, one begins ‘to think, few journals have. We used 
to speak with awe of Meet gece of the press’’; but that 

wer has been weakened (and especially in our own 
and) by continuous misuse. The day of newspaper 
predominance has passed. We no longer look to jour- 
nalism for anything but news, and the more truthfully 
it can give us this the more we hold it in respect. Less 
and less do we care for its opinicns and ‘‘views.’’ We 
have somehow found it out. With all its winding ways 
and all its abrupt zigzags, our familiarity is now quite 
thorough. ‘‘Vanity Fair’ can no more precipitate a 
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war between any two countries on the globe, than the 
London ‘‘Morning Post’’ can—and that sheet has also 
printed haughty and venomous things about America, 
of late, though, altogether, they are things devoid of 
the saucy ribaldry I have just quoted. 

With few exceptions the London theaters are play- 
ing, this year, only trashy farces, varied by ‘‘musical 
comedies,’ which mean about the same thing. One 
looks round him in despair for a place at which to 
spend an evening of sensible enjoyment. Mr. Sidney 
Grundy’s clever adaptation, ‘‘The Silver Key,”’ is now 
apparently certain of along run at ‘‘Her Majesty’s.”’ It 
deserves, as I have previously stated, all the réclame 
that it has secured. But for want of sane amusement 
you must fall back upon frolic, and go to the concert- 
halls in Leicester Square—those Folies Bergéres of Lon- 
don, most of which surpass the Paris playhouses of like 
sort for pure elements of sensible jollity and diversion. 
At the ‘Empire’ there now blooms and thrives the 
Vitascope in such amazing perfection that I only wish 
my brilliant friend, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, could have 
a glimpse of it, as the pictorial rival of his own literary 
one. Its figures are all life-size. The subject is the 
Queen’s Jubilee. As the troops of soldiers file past you, 
mounted or on foot, you feel that color alone is needed 
in this animate picture to make it living indeed! 
Regiment after regiment; general, major-general and 
colonel; throngs of dusky Indians; the royal ladies of 
the court—these all move onward, till at last comes the 
carriage of the Queen herself, drawn by eight white 
horses, with a ‘“‘plaided’’ Scotchman at each of their 
heads. I need not add that the audience, at certain 
intervals, applaud with great vehemence; but when 
her Majesty appears, with the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Connaught riding on either side of her, they 
grow frantic with delight. I begin to think that in 
England there are five hundred Tories for every one 
Radical, and that out of all the Radicals a good fifty per 
cent is ut least semi-conservative. Royalty, as an idea, 
has always been a hard growth to deracinate from the 
soul of a people; and in England a great deal of solid 
divinity hedges about it still. 








At the Alhambra they also have the Vitascope, but 
they are now playing every night a ‘‘Grand National 
Ballet in Eight Tableaux,’’ which I suppose Americans 
will never see in any of their own theaters because its 
character is so extremely local. The music is by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and is at times good, at other times 
rather dul, and never once worthy of him: who gave 
us ‘‘Pinafore,”’ ‘Patience’? and *‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.”’ Nevertheless, ‘‘Victoria and Merrie England”’ 
is a joy to see and often a pleasure to hear. ‘rhe first 
tableau shows us Britannia, sleeping under an ancient 
Druidic oak. .The Genius of Britain enters, watches 
the somnolent young goddess and prophesies her future 
greatness, Then comes an exquisite march of Druids, 
and we are called on to witness the Rites of the Mistle- 
toe. The High Priest soon approaches the still slumber- 
ing Britannia, and twines an oak-wreath, with which 
he crowns her. At the same time, inspired, he an- 
nounces that she is destined to become the mother of a 
race mighty among nations of the world... The next 
tableau is enchanting. Its subject is ‘‘Coming of Age 
in Queen Elizabeth's Time.’’ At back of stage you see 
the huge red pile of an Elizabethan castle. Retainers 
enter to pay the young heir homage and gratulations. 
His old kinsman intrusts to him a sword, stating as 
well as pantomime will permit that with this weapon 
he fought for sovereign and country. Then begin the 
birthday festivities, and these continue through four or 
tive long tableaux more. The ballet here loses consist- 
ency and coherency, at times, and the music misses, in 
my judgment, certain salient chances, But concern- 
ing the great capability of the dancers there can be no 
two opinions. Their dresses, also, are marvelous for 
poetic suggestion, and Mr. Howard Russell, who is said 
to have designed them, has the fancy of a Gautier. 
Although Carlyle, in his muddy and hooting ‘‘Sartor 
Resartus,’’ had many contemptuous things to say about 
the despicable part played by ‘‘clothes’’—and only pro- 
duced, all in all, the general flippant impression that he 
preferred a soiled shirt to a clean one—there is still an 
enormous amount of visual artistic charm to be evoked 
from deft ‘creations’ in satin, silk, tulle, feathers, and 
even the mock splendor of stage gems. Never have I 
seen these agencies utilized with more lovely and daz 
zling effect, When they are not costumes that reflect 
the past and revivify periods in themselves ‘rich with 
historic reminder, they concern purely imaginative 
modes and moods, the fairy and impish and gnomish 
provinces of human fantasy and dream, 


The death of Jean Ingelow has caused but slight 
comment here, She was one of those poets to whom I 
made reference in these columns not long ago. She had 
outlived her fame, and ended a life once richly fraught 
with distinction, after a lapse of at least twenty obscure 
years. In her career the old story was told again. She 
won great success by a first book of poems, yet it was 
not a success wholly deserved. Her poetry was tender 
and charming, though little more. It had certain ele- 
ments of mild originality, but the applause poured upon 
it quite eclipsed the rea] quality of its fiber. Her talents 
were pastoral, for the most part. and they were exag- 
gerated by critics whom they charmed into reckless 
eulogies. Perhaps her sweetest and most authentic 
yoem was “‘Songs of Seven.’’ Who does not remember, 
in these etchings of the ages of a woman, from child to 
wife, from wife to widow, the ‘‘Seven Times One” 
lyric, with its joyous little musical shout, ‘I am seven 
times one to-day’’? And who, in the same sweet juve- 
nile outbreak, can forget?— 
*‘O moon, in the night I have seen you sailing, 
And looking so large and low! 
You are old, you are old, your light is failing, 
You are nothing now but a bow!”’ 
And again: 
“O moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place!” 
Simplicity was her native note, and with so larklike 
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a freshness did she exploit it that literally ‘‘all the world 
wondered.” She resembled our own Alice Cary, a wo- 
man poet scarcely ever mentioned: nowadays, though 
once as popular—what shall I say?—as popular as Mr. 
Marion Crawford, the novelist, or Mr. Davis, the story- 
teller... She actually ‘‘made,”’ it was said, the then 
young firm of Roberts Brothers, in Boston, during the 
years 1866—'68. But afterward she attempted higher 
flights, and her ‘Story of Doom,”’ filled with ambitious 
effort, fell comparatively flat. This whole question of 
the ‘‘catching on’’ of poets is a very curious one. Both 
in England and America there are volumes of verse— 
not many, but a few—which have gained no vogue 
whatever as yet, but which are destined to gain it, and 
vogue permanent, classic, at that. Still, I do not wish 
to be thought an adverse judge of Jean Ingelow. As 
the spontaneous and wilding singer that she was she 
merits cordial plaudits. These, once given her in ex- 
cess, will reserve, I think, certain enduring vibrations, 
for years to come, in that great Chamber of Echoes 









called English literary renown. 





XXXII. 

Mr. GEORGE W. L. Smith of Alabama writes in 
haste and agitation to say that a paragraph of mine in 
a late number of CoLLiER’s is improper, indecent and 
outrageous: that Alabama has no race-problem to set- 
tle or solve; that I do not voice the intelligence of the 
American and Caucasian people who live north of the 
South; and that my taunts flouts and flings and savage 
insults are likely to retard what Alabama is fast Lecom- 
ing—a State of wealth and national appreciation of the 
spirit of true Americanism ; and that they blot and blur 
the usefulness of the paper to the thoughtful intelligence 
of the land. To this he adds a number of garbled quota- 
tions from the paragraph in question, designed to force 
upon it meanings which it did hot express; and signs 
himself Very truly the Editor’s. 

Mr. Smith of Alabama is evidently a lawyer more 
likely to succeed with an ignorant jury than with an 
intelligent judge. The paragraph to which he refers 
made no reference, directly or ctherwise, to. Alabama, 
or to any other part of ‘‘The South”; neither Alabama 
nor The South were in my mind when I wrote; and, as 
I have said once or twice before, and now repeat, The 
South has no more cordial friend than myself or the 
periodical to which I contribute. The text of my para- 
graph was a report in the papers of a marriage (not in 
The South if I remember right) between a young 
American lady and a negro. It suggested to me, as 
it must have done to others, the question whether the 
solution of the negro problem in this country was to be 
found in marriages between the whites and blacks. My 

conclusion was, of course, that intermarriages were 
undoubtedly a complete and practical solution, and per- 
haps the only one; since we had been unable to regard 
the negro as a satisfactory equal, and could neither 
exterminate nor deport him. But I confessed that I 
should not enjoy including an array of negro sons- and 
daughters-in-law in my own family circle. What all 
this has to do with Alabama, any more than with Maine 
or California, neither Mr. Smith nor any one else can 
tell. Negroes might conceivably take objection to the 
essay; but Mr. Smith says nothing to indicate that 
he is anegro. I do not blame Mr. Smith for having 
a shallow brain, for he was probably born with it; I 
condole with him on his fractious temper, both on gen- 
eral principles, and because it must hamper him in his 
profession; but I cannot permit him to misrepresent 
facts with impunity. Mr. Smith will therefore go down 
to the foot of the class, and will stay in after hours and 
learn by heart the Ninth Commandment, and Watt's 
hymn beginning, ‘‘O children, you should never let.’ 
And let us all remember that we are one nation and 
never use such invidious terms (in a political sense) as 
“North” and “South,” or allow them to enter our 
minds. 


Talking about marriages, could anything be more 
curious than the tale of a couple married in 1849, who 
are now in the divorce court for an irregularity alleged 
to have been committed by the wife at the time of Sher- 
man’s march to the Sea? The husband was in the Con- 
federate army at the epoch in question; when he got 
home he found all well apparently ; his wife had kept 
the children at school, run the farm. and preserved it 
from depredations. So they settled down together 
again. and lived happily, begetting sons and daughters, 
until the other day, when an old scamp from Australia, 
who had known the husband forty years ago, came 
back, and actually told him stories about his wife. The 
husband went round among the neighbors for confirma- 
tion, and I regret to say was not unsuccessful. Recol- 
lect that this couple have been married no less than 
eight-and-forty years, and cannot be less than seventy 

ears of age. The sin was committed over thirty years 
book. Since then there had been nothing to complain 
of. It would be interesting to know how many human 
beings in this country sympathize with the husband’s 
action in the matter. Life cannot have many more 
years for either him or his wife. Is this a good way to 
spend them in? 

The story would make an excellent subject for-a 
novel by a great novelist, like George Eliot for ex- 
ample. The questions it suggests go too deep for treat- 
ment in a newspaper gen 8 he character of the 
woman arouses endless speculation. It must have been 
very strong, and yet very weak, or human, as we some- 
times say. She had, at the time she met the Federal 








after all. 
one who best survives it. 


ury’s standing have separated under singular circum- 
stances. They had no particular quarrel or grudge 
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officer who seduced her, been married fourteen years, 
and had had seven children. She must have been an 
attractive woman ; and she must have been passionately 
in love with her officer. After he had gone, and it was 
all over, she buried her romance in the depths of her 
heart, and during the five-and-thirty years since then 
has fulfilled all her peter g' Brae: to all outward appear- 
ance as if nothing had happened. She must be a wo- 
man of great talent and ability; she ran the farm and 
brought up the children, and had the firmness of mind, 
in spite of her passionate heart, to keep her grip upon 
her own and her husband’s worldly ssions, hand- 
ing them back to him in better condition than she re- 
ceived them. Perhaps she salved her conscience with 
the thought that her fidelity to other trusts made 
amends for her infidelity in one. Or perhaps she took 
a more independent stand with herself, and decided 
that she had the right to do as she pleased, provided it 
involved no overt injury to her life-partner. So the 
two had grown old together: very old, for I see by a 
later report that the husband was eighty. Her age is 
not given, but at the time of the romance she could not 
have been less than thirty-one or two. probably her 
best age. They were good friends, as always; but she 
had that secret in her old bosom; the place where the 
secret lived, however, could never have been old. And 
after all it was no secret! 
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his offer: “I want your wife for mine; give her to me, 
and thirty acres of my best land go on to your farm.” 
‘What, that rich bottom land down near the creek?’'— 
“That’s the piece: is it a go?’’—‘It is!’ The agreement 
was made forthwith; and then the buyer said: ‘By the 
way. we'd better tell the lady.’’—‘‘That’s so,”’ rejoined 
the late husband: ‘‘just like me to forget a little thing 
like that.’’ Accordingly the wife is summoned. and 
the bargain that has been made unfolded to her. There 
she stands, slowly wiping her hard-working hands on 
her apron, looking from one man to the other with her 
still handsome eyes. There is a demure twinkle in 
them for a moment; for this affair is so characteristic 
of that fool husband of hers, who never did know the 
right end of a bargain; but the next moment, tears 
stand on her lashes, for she has cared for him, and done 
her best by him, and now he will throw her away for a 
satch of dirty old land! ‘But to be seen crying quickens 
her pride ; she must assert herself. In tones and phrases 
of penetrating emphasis she gives the two bargainers 
to know that she scurns both of them, and utterly de- 
clines to countenance their impudent compact. Then 
she bursts into hearty tears ond goes out; the husband 
looks at the buyer and shrugs his shoulders; the latter, 
feeling that it is now or never, gets up and marches 
after his Heart’s Desire. ‘‘Look here, missus,” he says, 
in his best manner; ‘‘that fellow has sold you: you 
won’t demean yourself to stay with him; I want you, 
and if he’d but known it, I’d have had you if it cost me 
three hundred acres instead of thirty. He never knew 
the worth of you: I do: come with me.’’ She listened, 
dried her eyes and came. 


Whatever may be our verdict upon the wife and 
husband, there can be but one opinion as to the infa- 
mous rascality of the tale-bearer. That creature who 
came all the way back from the antipodes to betray 
that secret is beyond all human sympathy, and no im- 
aginable fate is too bad for him—especially considering 
that he too must be an octogenarian, and could have no 
motive for his act other than desire for wanton mis- 
chief. One hates to believe that so vile a nature can 
exist. Even supposing that he had been a rejected 
suitor of the woman’s, surely in the lapse of genera- 
tions there had been time for his malice to be cooled. 
No moral gain for the community was involved; on the 
contrary, only harm could result to the community 
as well as to the persons directly concerned. And 
does any one suppose that proceedings in the divorce 
court can punish this wife, if she have not punished 
herself long and long ago. This is not a case for human 
justice: we may know that, if not otherwise, then by 
the fact that for the tale-bearer human justice has no 
punishment. He goés on the stand, testifies as to the 
facts. and retires in excellent humor with himself. We 
execute men: we lynch them; but for this man, baser 
and wickeder than any technical criminal, we have 
nothing. Iago was white compared with him. 





Finally, to show that we are nothing if not versatile, 
a certain Scotch lady, right here in town, sold her bus- 
band, the other day, to a neighbor across the way, be- 
cause she had observed signs of growing intimacy be- 
tween them. The lady across the way paid twenty-five 
dollars for him, all that his wife had asked, and obvi- 
ously an extravagant price for the goods—if goods is a 
term rightly to be applied to a worthless scalawag. 
But all hands were content; there was no suspicion, no 
jealousy, no scandal, no tragedy. There was, indeed, 
a suggestion that in order to render the bill of sale valid 
it would be expedient for the seller to first secure a di- 
vorce from the thing sold; and this she is now doing. 
But that does not diminish the true significance of the 
episode. 


Whaf is that significance? Its sterling hard sense. 
Certainly there is no romance in it; but there is as cer- 
tainly nothing morbid in the transaction. It was all 
open and above-board, The poison of illicit relations 
between the sexes lies in their secrecy more than in 
anything else. Nine-tenths of the temptation to take 
the wife of another man, or the husband of another 
woman, exists in the fact that what is taken is stolen; 
it is fruit eaten in secret. Smith conceives himself in- 
fatuated with the wife of Jones; but in truth it is the 
intrigue that fascinates him. If it was a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, or acres of farmland, he would be com- 
yelled to consider Mrs. Jones on her bare merits; and 
1e would generally discover that the twenty-five dol- 
lars, or the thirty acres, was too steep a figure for her. 
This is a commercial, non-sentimental age; it is quite 
inconsistent for us to debar married partners from the 
market, if they want to go there. Je all know, as it 
is, that a majority of marriages are marketing; what 
has been sold once may surely be sold again. Let-us 
be frank with ourselves; it is all a question of ree 
opinion. Once let society concede it to be “the thing”’ 
to dispose of husbands or wives who are tired of their 
respective wives or husbands, for the sum of one dollar 
in hand paid, and other valuable considerations, and 
society would instantly acquire a rude health to which 
it has long been a stranger. Novels whose interest de- 
pended upon dallyings with the Eighth Commandment 
would become purely historical, and would share the 
neglect that follows other novels of that category 
Young folks contemplating matrimony would take 
more pains than they do now to choose a really suit- 
able mate; for it would be bad business to —— prop- 
erty liable to be sold at a discount afterward. A man 
would be cautious how he cast sheep’s eyes at his neigh- 
bor’s helpmeet, lest the neighbor corner him as he was 
leaving the drawing-room and ask him how much he 
was willing to pay? Divorce courts, with their nause- 
ous revelations, would of course disappear with the es- 
tablishment of the right of private contract in these 
matters. No doubt, a few superfine persons might feel 
humiliated by the thought that, after all these centuries 
of civilization, we had reverted to the plan followed by 
the simple savages of the Pacific. But humiliating or 
not, when it comes to a question between preserving 
the present situation, and adopting the proposed one, 
few people worth listening to will hesitate to vote for 
the latter. 


I cannot form to myself any colorable picture of this 
creature. As for the husband, I conceive him as a man 
essentially weak, narrow, fearful above all things of 
public opinion; with a distorted and unsuspected ego- 
tism or self-conceit, which felt as torture anything cal- 
culated to put him in an undignified light. In spite of 
his age, he had known so little of life and of the world, 
had realized so little of the true relations and obliga- 
tions of human beings to one another, that he was still 
able to fe2l nothing but rage and the desire for revenge 
when he discovered that more than a generation ago his 
wife had wronged him. He had been intellectually and 
in nature her inferior all his life long; but he had never 
had the honesty to admit it to himself; he had always 
disguised the truth, lest it compromise his self-esteem. 
The power of self-deception of weak men exceeds be- 
lief. But now, just as he is about to step, self-deceived 
and content, into his grave, comes news which indicates 
that all his life long he has been secretly the butt of 
public contempt and ridicule. He has been made a fool 
of, and everybody knew it. What shall he do? He 
must revenge himself; he must ‘‘vindicate his honor’ ; 
he must get square. To his narrow, conventional mind 
there is no way of doing that save by divorcing his 
wife; he might kill, it is true; but he should begin by 
killing the Federal officer, who was doubtless killed 
thirty years ago and is now unattainable. Besides, this 
husband was never one of the killing kind; he is law- 
abiding; he prefers divorce. Well, he will get his 
divorce, no doubt; and what then? He will step into 
his grave with no one to stand beside the hole and scat- 
ter kindly dust over his coffin. He will be avenged; 
but he will have lost the inestimable gift of having for- 
given. The woman who was his wife will be thrown 
helpless on the world in her old age; any one can insult 
her now. Butif I mistake not, there will come a deep 
relief into her heart; for after all she has been acting a 
part all these years, and the acting is over at last. She 
will draw.a free breath, and for the first time in so 
many years she will think of the man she loved with a 
free heart. She has paid her price for that; society has 
done its worst, and has left her what she most cares for 
She is, of the three in this strange story, the 


There is*down in New Orleans a scoundrel (strange 
to say unlynched) who has inadvertently dealt Presi- 
dent McKinley the deadliest blow that he as the head of 
this Administration has ever received. The fellow, it 
seems, has been in the habit, like many other heads of 
departments, in Washington and elsewhere, of using 
his power to appoint and dismiss subordinates to out- 
rage good-looking woman-applicants for office. We are 
interested rather than surprised to learn that he is one 
of the henchmen of Senator Mark Hanna, who inti- 
mated to the President that he must be given the Col- 
lectorship of the Port. The President, for reasons 
which do not here concern us, agreed; but at that 
juncture the proposed collector made a mistake. He 
told a lady, who asked him some political favor, that 
she could have it on condition of letting him have her 
pretty, eighteen-year old daughter to swell the number 
of his mistresses. The lady—was a lady, and acted like 
one; and also like a mother. The story got out. It was 
told to the wife of Secretary Gage. The latter declared 
that if the creature were appointed he (Gage) would re- 
sign. COLLIER'S WEEKLY is, I believe, friendly to the 
present Administration; but this is a matter which can- 


Meanwhile, in another part of this marvelous coun- 
try of ours, a married pair of over a quarter of a cent- 


against each other; it was just an ordinary quarter- 
century menage, so to say; but a rich, retired farmer 
in the neighborhood, having got all he cared for in life 
except the only thing worth caring for, looked about 
him for a wife. He did not want to be at the pains of 
finding outa maid who might accept him ; neither did he 
seein avid of a widow; perhaps widows are not common 
in the trying climate of Michizan. But he knew a good, 
seasoned, experienced wife in the person of the lady to 
whom we have been referring, and he decided to have 
her. Now civilized society, in its civilized way, looks 
for a crime to be°committed under such circumstances ; 
but the free air of our Northwest does not breed that 
kind of ideas. The wealthy farmer knew that things 
could be had in this world, if you paid a fair price; he 
knew that the husband of his intended was still a strug- 
gling toiler, to whom money or money’s worth would 
seem more desirable than a bird in the hand, even were 
that bird his own domestic birdie. Setting one thing 
against another, he came to the conclusion that thirty 
acres of his land would about console the husband for 
the loss of the wife. He went to him. like a man (in- 
stead of sneaking to the wife like a villain) and made 
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not be dealt with on political grounds; it is just as apt 
to occur under a Democratic as under a Republican re- 
Is the scoundrel in the case to be supported ip 
That is what we all want to know. 
If he is, what are we to say about our regard for the 
honer of our wives and daughters? Over the greater 
part of this Union we have of late been disgracing our 
manhood, our American-hood.and civilization, by lyneh- 
ing negro brutes suspected of assaulting white women. 
The plea has been, our regard for the honor of our 
women. But is not this fellow a far worse brute than 
any negro? Well, but no fiery male champion aims his 
revolver at him: no moral mob talks of lynching him. 
He goes about his business, which includes the ruin of 
all the pretty girls he can get his hands on, with brazen 
self-complacency and composure. He is no unique 
specimen: there are thousands just like him all over 
the country, and we all know it; and nothing is done 
or said about it. So well is it known what risk a pretty 
woman who gets a political office runs, that a pretty 
woman holding such an office is suspected of dishonor. 
But we don’t object; we accept it all as a matter of 
course; we forfeit the most sacred of human posses- 
sions with a shrug and asneer. We suffer these foul 
blackguards-in-office to pollute the name of American 
womanhood without a protest. Only, once ina while, 
a case like the present occurs, and s ynebody does pro- 
test. We shall watch the sequel with interest. Shall 
we lash the rascal naked through the world?—or shall 
we allow him to be rewarded with a more profitable 
office than the one he now holds, and one that will give 
him still better opportunities to continue the savory and 
creditable sub-industry in which he has already shown 
such proficiency? Meanwhile we cannot help smiling 
at the ridiculous attempt of a New York daily to arouse 
us on the subject of a certain Cuban girl, whom Weyler 
is about to send toa Spanish penal colony, where she 
will suffer every nameless outrage that can be inflicted 
on one of her sex. Does this paper seriously imagine 
that we are going to ‘“‘do anything” about it? 
would be glad to know upon what trait of our national 


gimme, 
spite of his infainy? 


If so, one 
character it bases its supposition. 


Last Saturday I went to see the ball game between 
New York and Boston at the Polo Grounds, It was a 
perfect day; a half-holiday ; and the last game between 
the two best clubs in the country. Therefore there 
were twenty thousand spectators, more or less; and the 
game went the right way—according to the local point 
of view. A gathering so large as that inevitably be- 
comes more interesting than almost any possible spec- 
tacle which it assembles to behold. During the last 
few innings, when Boston was making what was pos- 
sibly a dangerous brace, and the New Yorks responded 
with fresh efforts, the excitement was high, and no one 
could help feeling moved by it. There were shoutings 
like the tumult of seas on stormy coasts; and outbreaks 
of cheering here and there, the special occasion of which 
was unknown elsewhere; hundreds of people would sud- 
denly rise in their seats under the stress of some emo- 
tion: and the roar ran round the enormous oval, rolling 
and subsiding and swelling out once more; so that you 
could see the players vibrate with excitement as they 
filled their places, and the coachers became like men 
frenzied, and the umpire but enough has been said 
about umpires. It seemed asif the game must break 
up from sheer emotional agitation. At the very last of 
all, everything depended, humanly speaking. on whether 
a certain man caught a fly; and while the ball was up 
in the air, and slowly descending, the entire multitude 
held its breath, and there was complete silence. When 
the ball dropped into the man’s hands, and stayed there, 
there was one yell, which was cut short in the middle, 
because everybody jumped up from their seats, and all 
who were near enough jumped down into the arena. 
All this was worth seeing. It is a great game, under 
such circumstances; and the whole scene reminded me 
of the descriptions of the Roman amphitheater in ‘Quo 
Vadis?” which I had lately been reading. Nobody was 


NEW CATSKILL MOUNTAIN TRAIN ON THE WEST 
SHORE. 

Hereafter every Monday morning the West Shore Railroad will 
run « fast train from Kingston to New York, stopping only at New- 
burgh and Cornwall, for the accommodation of business men who 
desire to remain in the Catskills with their families until Monday 
morning. This train will leave Kingston at 8:05 a.m. on arrival of 
train 3% on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad every Monday morn- 
ing during the summer season. Park r car through from Catskill 
Mountain points will be run on this train. 
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being killed; there were no 
wild beasts rending Chris- 
tians; but I deubt if the 
interest and the excite- 
ment of the Polo-Ground 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 
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crowd was any less than 
those of the blood-jaded 
Romans, who had become 
so blasé that Nero had to 
burn Rome in order to at- 
tract their attention. 


I did not intend to de- 
scribe the game, however ; 
but I saw some twenty 
young athletes, who might 
fairly be compared with 
the gladiators of the old 
Roman days. That _ is, 
they were most of them 
tall, strapping young fel- 
lows, who spent the better 
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part of their lives in the 
open air, taking vigorous exercise; strong in legs, arms 
and bodies, with sturdy necks and clear eyes; active, 
guick, and probably pugnacious—though there hap- 
pened to be no scrapping-matches on this occasion. 
Now we are accustomed to see antique statues in the 
galleries, based upon the athlete-modeis of old times: 
and they are all posed in various attitudes, the only 
common point of them being perfect grace. The men 
of those ive must have carried themselves well; there 
was an alert, elastic stateliness about them all. We 
see many athletes nowadays as well muscled as they, or 
better; but we have yet to see any mentionable number 
of athletes who know anything about standing or walk- 
ing gracefully. They never think of such a thing; it 
is not included in the gymnastic curriculum. These 
ball-players slouched; they stood inawkward postures, 
with rounded or drooping shoulders; many of them 
walked with a clumsy stiffness that was seemingly 
gratuitous; they stumped about like farmers. In noth- 
ing that they do is there trace of any cultivation of 
grace. They had all the means of being graceful, but 
they were grace’s opposite. I had observed the same 
thing at our various athletic games; the runners, the 
walkers, the weight-throwers, the leapers, the pole- 
vaulters—as soon as they ceased to perform their spe- 
cial parts, they became to outward appearance a gen- 
eration of clod-hoppers. They lurked about, hanging 
themselves up, so to speak, on their hip-bones, as if fine 
shoulders and nimble limbs were things to be ashamed 
of, and disguised as much as possible. Most of them 
were ill-proportioned, too; they had devoted themselves 
to one group of exercises, and only that set of their 
muscles which was needed to perform it was developed. 


This needs reforming. There is a self-respect of the 
body which is well worth cultivating. There is a state- 
liness proper to the shoulders which it is the duty of 
every man of muscle to cultivate. Keep the head up, 
and back; hold the chest high, and, without inflating 
it like a turkey-gobbler or a French infantry officer, 
keep it full and square. Erect the trunk from the loins, 
and stand lightly on the legs, not heavily, as if there 
were no muscles to support you. Don’t act as if you 
were mourning for the corner of a grocery store to back 
up against. So much for pose; then comes walking. 
How many men, fast walkers or other, have any notion 
how to move about, or to walk at the ordinary pace? 
Not one in five thousand. The length of the step should 
suit the length of the leg and the proportions of the 
man. The knee of the Jeg whose foot is leaving the 
ground should be nearly straight. There should be a 
springy lift from the ball of the foot—springy but not 
jerky. The body and arms should sway and swing 
slightly, in harmony. Ease, suppleness, purpose and 
latent vigor should be characteristics of the walk. Our 
strong men swagger, and slouch, and lurch, and bob, 
but they don’t walk. There used to be a time when 
dancing-masters gave lessons in grace; but that time is 
gone, as has been pointed out lately in international dis- 
cussions of the topic. All they teach now is how to 
slide about a polished floor in time with the music; and 
a kangaroo might do that. 


There are several persons who profess to foretell 
weather by means other than those practiced by the 
Weather Bureau. The theories of these sages also 
differ, in minor degrees, one from another; but there 
is generally something in the systems of them all hav- 
ing reference to astrology, and to sentences in Script- 
ure. Another point of similarity is, that they all pre- 
dict fearful storms; storms which shall be memorable 
for centuries. Finally, we remark that all their quoted 
or published predictions are invariably falsified by the 
result. A gentleman who has lately been heard from, 
for example, predicted over a month ago that July 
would be the coldest July ever known. Unfortunately 
for him, if not for us, it turned out to be one of the 
warmest and muggiest: there were a couple of days 
toward the close of the month that were cold, but they 
ean hardly rehabilitate the prophet. Now, however, 
he has turned up again with an analysis of the last two 
weeks of the present month, and the two first of Sep- 
tember; we may pin up the prediction beside our ther- 
mometer, and see how it corresponds with the work of 
nature. So far, he has been right once and wrong twice. 
His piéce de resistance is a tornado, to occur, I think, on 
August 25. It is one of the amiable peculiarities of 
these soothsayers, that defeat never for an instant 
abates their pretensions to infallibility ; as soon as the 
turmoil of their discomfiture is over their still small 
voice becomes once more audible, making precisely the 
same calm claim to freedom from error. They never 
lose their temper, though there are good occasions for 
it. Occasionally, for instance, a great storm does occur. 
like the Blizzard of ten or eleven years ago: but by the 
most stupid mishap in the world, the soothsayer had 
omitted to publish his prediction of it. This must be 
acutely annoying: but the soothsayer preserves the 
stoicism of a martyr: he simply says: “If you had only 
asked me a month back I would have told you all about 
it." These weather-prophets may not teach us much 
about the likelihood of rain and sunshine on this or that 
date; but they teach us patience, persistence, equanim- 





ity rebus in arduis, and a certain amiable dignity. I 
always read their picturesque prognostications with 
pleasure, and hope that, this time, they will come out 
true. 
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A RAG AND A BONE AND A HANK 
OF HAIR. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, 


A FRIEND of mine, who has more or less opportunity 
for observing women in business relationships, remarked 
the other day that it was curious to see how ready a 
woman was to insult and accuse. When something 
happens that she does not quite understand she does not 
wait to have it explained, he says. Nor does the fact 
that there are a dozen other constructions to be “organ 
upon the occurrence besides the one she has clutched at 
peter her. Nota bit of it! She rushes for pen, ink and 
paper and pours out a bitter denunciation, intimating 
in no obscure language that the unfortunate man in 
question is devoid of honor and decency, in fact no 
better than a common thief. He, being used to this 
sort of thing, probably takes no notice of it, or he may 
send an explanation, politely informing her of the real 
state of affairs. The lady will not, however, think it 
necessary to retract or apologize. She will tell the 
friend who calls on her that “fortunately it didn’t 
turn out as I feared, but you can’t be too careful’’—and 
there the matter ends. When another opportunity 
presents itself, however, the same thing occurs all over 
again. Women are extraordinarily apt to be suspicious, 
and, on the occasion of their being either frightened or 
annoyed, to give free rein to their suspicions and throw 
all courtesy and consideration to the winds. Of course 
there are a great many women to whom such actions 
would be an impossibility. But perhaps the majority, 
and among them not a few whose breeding would seem 
to place them above it, will insult a man with whom 
they have business connections by their suspicions and 
accusations at the slightest opportunity and for the 
least cause. 

Now that M. Cachot has discovered a way of making 
silk from spider’s web women will have to conquer their 
aversion to the little insect. Factories for making this 
silk will doubtless soon be erected, and then the spider 
will become a valuable possession. If you are lucky 
enough to find one crawling on your dress you must 
capture it and keep it carefully until you can sell it, 
with others gradually collected. Or perhaps every 
woman will have her own weaving machine, and will 
get her spiders to spin silk for her as in the old days she 
used to spin flax for herself. There is something fasci- 
nating about the idea of spiders’ silk. One cannot but 
think of the dew-pearled webs that jewel the lawns on 
summer mornings, and robes fashioned from such ma-: 
terial would seem more suited to the golden age than 
the one we bless with our presence. Perhaps this dis- 
covery heralds the commencement of the new Golden 
Age that has been promised us. At all events, women’s 
thanks are due to M. Cachot. 

A new publication in Paris, ‘‘La Revue Naturiste,”’ 
recently published a number of letters from French 
men of letters in answer to a series of questions it pro- 
pounded anent the ‘‘feministe’’ movement which has 
been gathering strength in France. This ‘‘feministe’’ 
agitation is a French edition of women’s rights, lacking 
the more flamboyant aspects which the cause has at- 
tained here. Most of the answers were favorable to the 
women; but a few, and Zola among them, were desolé 
at the prospect, citing most of the arguments with 
which we are already familiar on this side of the water 
to prove the sorrow which lies in wait for us all when 
woman takes over man’s work. 

But they might just as well keep quiet and give up. 
If French women wish to be emancipated, to govern, to 
wear trousers—they are given that way already—they 
will. Nothing can stop them, any more than they have 
been stopped here. When they get tired of it it will end 
naturally. But there will always be a few who will 
clamor after shadowy “‘rights’’ and raise a wail over 
“brutal wrongs.”’ 

But there is pretty sure to be some good at the back 
of every extreme, and no one can be sorry to hear of 
the two young Chinese girls who recently graduated 
from the Anne Arbor Medical College with honors, and 
went back to China to doctor their countrywomen. 
Think of the courage of those girls in coming here, 
and, with everything against them, starting in to take 
a degree at an American college. They became great 
favorites, spoke English beautifully, were charming in 
behavior and earnest in study. There names are Ida 
Kahn and Meiyii Shie, and they live in Kin Kiang. 
There will probably be others to follow where these 
have led, and China may become modernized through 
its women. 
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THat THE D. L. & W. R. R. ane now rusxine Through Day Coaches 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


A MAN sought the cooking school at 
Chautauqua the other day and confided 
that he was a widower with a family of 
children, and he must either get married 
or take a course in cooking—the latter 
preferred. 

In Chicago the College of Physicians is 
to throw open its doors for the admission 
of women. It was made a department of 
the State University in April. Before it 
came under the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versity trustees the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons had barred all women stu- 
dents. 


Mme. Constance Mallmann and her 
daughter Marie, two German women of 
noble birth—the former a countess of the 
Prussian kingdom—will soon forsake the 
world for cloister cells. To the Sisters of 
the Visitation at Parkville, Long Island, 
they will surrender a vast and beautiful 
estate. The splendid house is built on 
Brighton Heights, with the most artistic 
grounds on Staten Island. This house is 
furnished throughout like a baronial cas- 
tle. There are rare old Delf antique cu- 
rios, chairs that are specimens of the up- 
holsterer’s finest art, carpets the richest 
designs of the loom, and paintings that 
represent a fortune alone. The Order of 
the Visitation is governed by strange 
rules. Only on special occasions are they 
allowed to look upon the Eucharist, and 
they can only hold converse with the 
outer world through a barred window, 
veiled. 

A Kentucky editor has crowned his 
wife with the title of ‘His better seven- 
eighths.’’ His reason for this is given in 
an elaborate exposition of her virtues 
versus his faults. 


A pessimistic English correspondent 
has classified women into five divisions— 
the fundamental, the ornamental, the sup- 
plemental, the mental, and detrimental. 
The world for the women is the order of 
the day, he says. Modern man is but a 
money-making monster whose business 


South Dakota Pays off its Debts, 


Farmers Are Paying Off Mortgages at a 
Rupid Rate and Times are Better. 








Sioux Falls, 8. D., July 13.—{Special ]—** The 
people of South Dakota have, in the last four 
years, paid off $50,000,000 of their debts,” said Dr. 
D. L. McKinney, one of the best known loan 
agents of the State, “and they are now paying 
off at a very rapid rate. As things are now going 
the people of the State, and especially the farm- 
ers, will soon be well out of debt. The large 
crops of the last few years, coupled with the close 
times, have had the effect of giving the people an 
appetite for getting out of debt, and fortunately 
has also given them the ability to do so.” 

Mark Russell, who represents a loan company 
which has several million dollars loaned on farm 
property in South Dakota, adds his testimony to 
that of Dr. McKinney. 
stands ready to and is anxious to place from 
$50,000 to $75,000 yearly on South Dakota farm 
property, but the agent complains that he cannot 
tind takers for one-third of the amount he would 
like to loan. 

“Our company has 1,500 loans in this State on 
farm jands,”’ said Mr. Russell, ‘and we have not 
had over fifty foreclosures in seven years. The 
company does not own a foot of land in the State 
and never lost a cent on a loan.”—(Chicago 7ri- 
bune, July 14, 1897.) 


That portion of South Dakota which is traversed 
by the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the finest agricultural and stock grow- 
ing section of the western country. For “Letters 


from Farmers.” printed in pamphlet form, finely . 


illustrated, and descriptions of farm lands, address 
Geo. H. Hearrorp, General Passenger Agent, Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, [IL Now is the time to 
look for homes in South Dakota, where laud is 
cheap and good 





| States. 


Mr. Russell's company | os rs 5! 
| seen participating in most every sort of 





COLLIER’S 


it is to toil that he may provide toilets. 
The women now have the monopoly of 
all the rights, all the privileges and even 
all the wrongs. What a terrific jilt this 
poor gentleman must have received! 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s two daughters, 
Harriet and Eliza, have been deeply 
pained at being put before the world in 
the light of needing assistance. They 
very courteously state this in a card to 
the public, and thank those so kindly 
— in getting up a benefit for 
them. 


Prince Pom Kwang Soh, Chief Privy 
Council of Corea, is dead in Washington. 
Violent bicycle-riding led to a hemor- 
rhage. 


There is to be sunshine in Paradise 
Alley in Darker New York. This ancient 
landmark of Cherry Hill and famous nest 
of crime is going—the old houses are 
being torn down to make place for a 
park. 


Sir Isaac Holden, the inventor of the 
lucifer match, is dead. His greatest in- 
vention was a carding machine for wool 
which revolutionized that industry and 
made him rich. He was for many years 
a member of the House of Commons. 


There is a man in St. Louis who claims 
he has not had a good night's sleep in 
twenty-five years. Do you believe him? 


In the old German town Hanover there 
is buried a countess who denied the ex- 
istence of God and ridiculed the idea of 
the resurrection. In her contempt for 
Christianity she ordered that after her 
death her grave should be built of solid 
masonry and covered with enormous 
stones bound tightly together by iron 
clamps. On this tomb she ordered to be 
engraved her defiant challenge that it 
could never be disturbed by God or man. 
One day the seed-vessels of trees above 
the countess’s grave lodged in a small 
crevice in the tomb, where it soon 
sprouted, and, extending its delicate 
roots under the massive stones, quietly 
and slowly raised them from their place, 
the sod beneath it furnishing nourishment 
for the majestic tree that has accom- 
plished what the woman defied God to 
do. 


Mrs. French Sheldon has had a great 
distinction awarded her, having been 
elected the only woman member of the 
English Royal Geographical Society. In 
the goodly intellectual company of Liv- 
ingstone, Stanley, Cameron and others she 
can write after her name the magical let- 
ters E.R.G.S. Mrs. Sheldon was born in 
New York, although many people believe 
her to be an Englishwoman, having been 
educated in London, where she now 
makes her home. 


Of the many odd letters received by 
Queen Victoria one reached her not long 
ago which she enjoyed. A child ad- 
dressed her ‘‘Dear Lady Queen,’’ and told 
how her doll had fallen into a hole in the 
hill, and as she had heard that the other 
side of the world belonged to the Queen, 
she hoped her Majesty would have her 
doll returned to her. Her Majesty com- 
plied. 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Davis, the woman 
astronomer, has just completed the ab- 
struse calculations of the ephemeris of 
the sun for 1901 for the ‘Nautical Alma- 
nac.”’ 

In a recent interview Jean de Reske 
told a funny story of how his brother 
Edouard went to sleep during the ‘‘ Meis- 
tersinger’’ at Bayreuth, and how he had 
to vigorously shake him to make him 


stop the strange sounds which were scan- | 
| many years. 


dalizing the audience. What ashame to 
know beyond a doubt that this master of 


music is an ordinary man when asleep. | 
We lose part of the majesty and beauty | 


of his voice when our mind detects such 
a jarring note as snoring. 

It was not until 1878 that the manu- 
facture of hairpins began in the United 
Previous to that time those used 
in this country were brought from Eng- 
land or France. Now the trade is such a 
large one that it takes fifty thousand 
packages, each containing twenty-four 
pins, to supply the wholesale demand 
daily in New York alone. 

A man who had been reported as being 
greatly troubled with rheumatism was 


recreation—mild or violent. When one 


of his friends was asked about it, he ex- | 
plained that the fellow was never troubled | 


with it except when he was at home. It 


was his wife who had the rheumatism. 


The first photograph was made in 1842, 
by John Draper. His sister served as a 
subject, and, according to his idea, per- 
mitted her face to be covered with flour. 
The result was unsatisfactory. indistinct, 
so he made others without the flour and 
was successful. He sent the results to 
Sir William Herschel, who made this 
known to the scientific men of Europe. 


Clergymen occasionally even up per- 
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sonal scores by the choice of their texts. | 
A story is told of Dr. Williamson, vicar | 
of Moulton, Lincolnshire, illustrative of 
this fact. He had had a quarrel with 
one of his parishioners named Hardy. 
The next sermon he selected for his text: 
“There is no fool like the foolhardy.” 
SHIREVE. 
a 
A NOVELTY IN SAILS. 

Our illustration shows a boat sailing 
with a cyclone sail. This boat has been 
very conspicuous at Cowes and in the 
Solent during the past week, and is 
chiefly interesting in that she is the 
first vesse] in which quite an old idea has 
been worked out in a practical way. The 
chief feature of the cyclone sail, which is 
practically a large umbrella, is that the 
wind pressure on it has no effect what- 
ever to incline the boat. Roughly speak- 
ing, the pull of the sail is at right angles 
to its mean surface; that is to say, in the 
direction of the mast. In other words, it 
may be described as a kite held by a rigid 
string, If the mast were stepped quite, 
on the lee side of the boat, it is evident 
that the sail would lift the lee side and so 
list the boat to windward; and if the 
mast were stepped on the weather side, 
lifting the weather side of the boat, it 
would necessarily list the boat to lee- 
ward. It follows then that there is some 
certain point which happens to be slightly 
on the lee side of the center line at which, 
if the mast is stepped, there will be no 
tendency for the wind to careen the boat 
at all. When actually sailing in the 
boat, the only way in which one is aware 
of a puff of wind is by noticing that the 








boat travels faster, and experiencing a 
slight sensation similar to that coming 
from the acceleration of the engines in 
a steamer. 

For sailing with the wind in different 
directions to the boat the whole mast and 
sail are rotated by means of a turn-table. 


THE LATEST UPRISING AGAINST 
ENGLAND. 

That the latest sedition in India is 
backed by the native Hindoos as well as 
by their Mohammedan leaders, and that 
the Empire regards the affair in a serious 
light is rather evident from the follow- 
ing editorial that recently appeared in the 
London ‘Times’: ‘‘While the insurrec- 
tion in Swat seems to be directly attribu- 
table to Mohammedan fanaticism, the 
seditious movement in Poona appears to 
be due to the crafty intrigues of Hindoo 
politicians who have long attempted to 
work upon the religious prejudices of 
their countrymen for ends of their own. 
The conduct of these men has been well 





known to the government of Bombay for 
They are high-caste Brah- 
mins who never have been able to forget 
the part played by their forefathers when | 
the Maratha horsemen were the terror of | 
peaceful India. It is no secret that they | 
aspire to see the old system under which | 
their ancestors were the tyrants of the 

peninsula revived. Like the savage Pa- 
thans of the Tochi Valley and the Swat | 
Valley, these heirs to a civilization older 

than our own fail to appreciate the might | 
of the power they wish to overthrow. 





GYMKHANA POTATO RACE. 

Our illustration shows a very curious 
development of Polo that is growing 

opular in England. The Eden Park 
20lo Club recently held a very successful 
Gymkhana meeting. One of the most 
amusing events was the ‘‘Potato Race.” 
In this, empty baskets were placed on the 
ground, while at a distance of some fifty 
yards or so were placed a number of 

»tatoes in rows, The riders had to gal- 
lop to these, dismount, and pick them up 
(one at a time), ride back, dismount, put 
the potato in one of the baskets, then race 
off for another potato; and so on till they 
were all deposited, when the filled basket 
had to be picked up and ridden away with 
to the finishing post. Some of the com- 
petitors took off their stirrups and leath- 
ers, and merely vaulted into and off the 
saddle. The ponies did not altogether 
appreciate this sort of thing, and in sev- 











eral cases objected to their riders re- 
mounting. 


ANDREE’S PLANS AND HOPES. 


At starting, M. Andree’s main hope 
was that the balloon would be carried up 
to the Pole and thence toward the ter- 
ritories of Northeast Siberia. The most 
dangerous possibility is that of being 
drifted to North Greenland; but it is the 
— of M. Andree that the wind blows 
almost constantly from those regions to 
the Pole. Then there is the prospect of 
finding at the Pole a sort of equilibrium 
of the forces of the winds coming from 
all directions. In that event Andree and 
his companions would descend to the sur- 
face and, abandoning the balloon, make 
their way toward Franz Josef Land in the 
same manner as did Nansen. For this 
purpose they have provided two sledges 
capable of transporting half a ton of 
baggage and a complete outfit of Nor- 
wegian skates and snowshoes. Then, 
again, there is the possibility of descend- 
ing in the open sea, but even this prospect 
does not discourage the valiant explorers. 
They have all the materials for an adjust- 
able canoe of about sixteen feet in length; 
and this, they believe, will be quite sea- 
worthy even in rough weather. 

A FAVORITE OCCUPATION, 

In England, as elsewhere in the world, 
good-behavior convicts and those whose 
terms are soon to expire, are put at work 
that is lighter, cleaner and generally 
more pleasant than that which the less 
favored unfortunates have to do. Mow- 
ing hay with the old-fashioned scythe is 
one of the choice occupations in the early 
summer with those of England’s wards 
who are deemed available material for 
extra consideration. Still mowing with 
a scythe is not at all easy work, and the 
armed guards watch over these favored 
few, as over the unjust and untrusty. 


LONDON AT BRUSSELS. 

The Lord Mayor and the sheriffs left 
London on their ofticial visit to the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Brussels at the be- 
ginning of the month. At Ostend the 
party were received by the Burgomaster. 
They arrived at Brussels the same even- 
ing. The next night the Lord Mayor was 
entertained by the Burgomaster of Brus- 
sels at a great banquet in the Town Hall, 
Sir G. Faudel-Phillips, in a humorous 
French speech,.mentioned that thirty 
years previously his father, the then Lord 
Mayor, had been similarly received by 
the Burgomaster and Council of Brussels. 
There was nothing very funny about that, 
but the whole party were in a great good 
humor. ; 
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SET, 10c. 


A new and beautiful des- 
ign set including pair of 
vallend rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 8 studs, | collar 
button and new patent 
lelt retainer: in 14 K 
Koman goid or sterling 
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Worth 36c. in any store 
To give You an inkling of 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
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large catalogne postpaid 
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gold ring or a Gold Watch for a fi w 

minutes’ work. Write at once for 
particulars. M. K, Co., 88 Dearborn 
treet, Chicago. 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 
All Others are imitations. 
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Have you heard the eight-year-old violin player who is creating 
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such a sensation 
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ho can wiite short stories or poems 


speui enter our contest. $220 


CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in current issue of 
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three two-cent stamps. Francis C. 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. 





Acme 
Toilet 
Soap 


For Absolute Purity it 


| stands unequalled. 
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Those who use it once 


will have no other. 


Try it. It is sold by Druggists 
every where. 


LODD POISON | 


A SPECIALTY vinsz 
{ondary o: Ter 
tiary BLOOD ALT) N permanently 
cured in 16to35 days. You can betreated ag 
home forsame price under same guarane 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we willcone 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, odide Re tash, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Bioan’? Pulling 
out, it is this Secondary B P 
we guarantee tocure. We solicit the most obstie 
nate cases m_ challenge the world fora 
case we cannotcure. This disease has always 
baffied the picill of the most eminent physi 
cians. $500. ow" a behind our uncondie 
tional guaranty. io preom a sent sealed on 
application. , coo MEDY CO. 
203 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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How a Donkey 


The history of mine discoveries in 
Many of the 


been 


strange and amusing incidents. 


brated mines or ledges have 


Some of these accidental discoveries are laughable 


extreme. One of 
discovery of one of the richest mines in the Coeur d’ 
In this case 


country in Ida acommon donkey, or 


rr “burro,” as one chooses to term it, 

of the mine 
The NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY'S finely 
WONDERLAND ‘97, has a chapter 
alluded to is vet It shows ho 


on mining in the West, in which the 


flow There are also articles on YeLuows 
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Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota, any one can obtain a copy of this book 


PEN CENTS in postage-stamps to Charles 8. Fe 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
UCED 
FROM 
$4.00 TO $1.00 
A YEAR, POSTPAID, 


Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


cele- 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
wice of Tammany Times from $4 to 
gi a year, making ita poe price 
jack- and within the reach of masses, 
This makes TAMMANY Times cheaper 
D than the $1 magazines which give 
Fas only 12 issues during the year, where- 
| as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 


| end 25c. 





For sample copy and 
beautiful souvenir book 


prominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
tory of Tammany Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES CO., 
New York City, U. 8. A. 
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If you can solve this 

rebus you get vala- 

able premiums free, 

OUR OFFER. —If you will send a correct solution of above rebus 
we will send absolatety free this beautiful, all lisen 


centerpiece, 12 inches square, already stamped; alse this useful 


“Copgesien Needle Case,” which contains 4 deunpel ot 


Id eyed . 
needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, nd hat pins, ete., Sain henetehiie 


RICH uickly Send for “Inventions 
ted.” EdgarTate & 50. , 245 Broadway, New York 


Rupture Cured. 


The Improved Elastic Truss is the only truss in 
existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
night and day, and it retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 
effect a permanent and speedy cure. Examina- 
tion free. Send for pamphiet. 


* IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO, 4 
820 Broadway, Cer. 12th St., New York. 
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